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Meetings of Societies. 





AGASSIZ AssocIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street Regular meetings, | 
Monday evenings, 7.30 Pr. M., beginning September 24. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall of the | 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN MouNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10. Camping Party, August 3 


BosTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meet 
ing, Tuesday, October 9 


Boston Society or Crvit EnGineters. Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
tield Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Society or Naturat History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11A. M.and 1.15 and 3 P.M. 


Boston Screntivic Socrety. 419 Washington Street Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Socrery Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta 
bles, every Saturday, to August 25, inclusive; open to the 
public from 12 to 3 o'clock Pp. M. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 


tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New ENG@uanp Hisroric- GENEALOGICAL Socrrry. Ne 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENBRAL THROLOGICAL LinrARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.mM., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

Socigty or Arts. Maas Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 


Next reg 





TO-DAY. 


If there ever were an occasion when the general wel- 
fare demanded the use of the means which the state has 
provided for the settlement of differences between em- 
ployers and workmen, it is found in the present trouble in 
In New Bedford, 

In Fall River, at 
This 


is nothing less than a public calamity ; if continued, it will 


the cotton industry in Massachusetts. 
ten thousand mill hands are ‘on strike.’ 
least an equal number are idle for the same cause. 


invite public disaster, and its effects will be felt far outside 
the communities immediately concerned. The State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation offers its services as medi- 
ator between the employers and the operatives, the Mayor 
of New Bedford has taken active steps’ towards bringing 
about a reconciliation, and public opinion strongly demands 
that an amicable settlement shall be reached. 
when the manufacturers and the workmen of Massachu- 


It is a time 


setts can set an example to the whole country by consent- 
ing to peaceable arbitration instead of carrying on this 
quarrel to its destructive end. 


Mr, Dalzell, the member of Congress from Pittsburg, 
must be counted as the Prophet in Politics. At the great 


dinner-party of the 


guests; the speakers were Governor 
Wolcott, Mr. Reed and Mr. Dalzell. 


Greenhalge, Mr. 


a ‘tariff for revenue only’ will pass this Congress.” 


But it has proved that he knew what he was talking 


about. 





Republican Club on the 25th of 
October, at the Music Hall, Mr. Dalzell was among the 


In his very remark- 
able speech, Mr. Dalzell said: “ No Tariff Bill, based on 
Prob- 


ably nine out ten of his hearers counted this as buncombe. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


board proving superior when the wind blows and the |tirely new element, is simply nitrogen in 


decks are awash. But no one who remembers the generous 


treatment given the British yachts that came over here|in various forms; and it is suggester 


to compete for the America’s cup can fail to observe the 


contrast shown in the treatment of the American yacht on 


the other side. When the Valkyrie was here last year, 


there was only one race in which she reached the outer | dently occupying a corresponding position. 





mark — that 
the Vigilant. But on that 
given the 


is, half-way over the course —ahead of | 


oceasion the welcome 


Britisher was as enthusiastic, the steam | 
whistles, guns and cheers aboard the vessels carrying 
Yankee sympathizers were as noisy, as if it had been the 
American boat. When the Vigilant this year, in the only 
race in which there was wind enough to test the boats, 
beat the Britannia, she crossed the line amid the surly 
silence of the thousands of English spectators—not a 


cheer, not a whistle, not a gun. 


And this is not all. 


Vigilant’s centreboard, last week, and the race was there- 


When the accident happened to the 


fore prevented, the story was set afoot and industriously 





propagated that the yacht was intentionally run upon the 


reef in order to disable her and thus avoid the contest | 


without actually withdrawing. Preposterous as such a| 


story must seem, emphasis was given the dishonorable 
suspicion by the immediate withdrawal of the cup which 
was to be the prize in this race; this action on the part of 
Lord Wolverton admitting no other explanation than that 
he believed the scandalous tale. It is sufficient to say that 
such a thing could not happen in this country, and to 
recall the eager, generous and unsuspicious conduct of 
American yachtsmen in pressing their offers of assistance 
upon the British competitors for the America’s cup on the 
several occasions on which they suffered damage by 
accident. 


Yet another incident of the season may be mentioned 
in this connection. Lord and Lady Lenox were guests on 
board the Valkyrie atthe time when that yacht was sunk 
by collision with the Satanita, just before the races began, 
and a good many valuable articles of personal property 
which they had taken with them went down with the boat 
and were lost. The owner of the Satanita handsomely of 
fered to make good the loss, so far as it was possible to do 
so, by paying to Lady Lenox the value of her treasures, 
provided this act should not be considered prejudicial to 
any defence he might make in the courts against responsi 
bility for the collision. Lady Lenox not only refused to 
accept this offer of reparation, but set herself at work, by 
what would be called here ‘ electioneering,’ to prevent the 
election of the owner of the Satanita as a member of the 
Royal Yacht,Club, to which he had been proposed. She 
was successful, and he was blackballed and properly humili- 
ated. Does anyone imagine an American woman of any 
standing doing a thing of this sort ? 

Many of our readers are personally interested in the 
Industrial School which the spirited black teacher who 
holds the fortunate name of Jennie Deane has established 
on the battle ground of Bull-Run. The new building is 
to be dedicated on the third of September, Labor Day. 
Frederick Douglass has consented to deliver the principal 
address. The Commissioner of Education at Washington, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Richmond and 
the County Superintendent of Schools have been invited to 
participate in the exercises. In the absence in Europe of 
Dr. Shippen, the President of the Trustees, the Vice- 
Prof. Henry P. 


Principal of the 


President, Montgomery, Supervising 


colored schools of Washington, will 
preside. A white lady of Fauquier, who has shown great 
interest’ in the movement will present the school with a 
beautiful flag to float from the cupola of the new building. 


Now that war is declared between Japan and China, 
the British government is looking sharp after its enter- 
prising ship-builders. It has already seized a war-ship 
which was fitting out at Glasgow, on the suspicion that the 


vessel was intended for one of the belligerents. The 


here only another instance of allotropism. 
gas yields a spectrum containing a blue line 


|same boiling point as either oxygen or nitrogen 





another Puss 
Many elements and compounds known to chemistry ap 

~@ SP Dear 
1 that we may har 


The Nameles 

MOre inten 
than that of nitrogen, but from the accounts at hand 
1 er 

Professor ] 


bh 
war says that the substance, whatever it js must 


have t 


ot 
Kher. 


wise he would have detected it in his experimer 
fying air. 


tein x 
But the discoverers declare that after wh 
; 5 — AL way 
believed to be pure nitrogen had been treated » th 

. , . ; mn Wag 
nesium, which should have combined there wit} 





they « 
had a residue, the new gas. ; 
A NEW ROAD TO THE PoL_rp 
It is a poor route to the North Pole this summer the 
is not provided with an explorer; the only on 
e . cant 
seems to be the Behring Sea route, and that Sega 


proven very poor indeed. Tur Commonweatty } 


few words to say a fortnight ago about the f 


4 


expeditions in the Arctic regions. Since then. ~ ~ 

to the far north—the oldest, the Spitzberven, route—).. 

cast back its explorer, as it has cast back may } ; 

Mr. Walter Wellman returns from Spitzh ree ha 

ing accomplished —as far as one can tell fron 

rather meagre reports of his doings—as little as 

possibly have been expected of him. He has done a ‘ 


surveying and exploration in the North East La 
is one of the largest of the Spitzbergen group; by 
no remarkable feat. Matilias, a walrus-hunter. 
around the island in 1864, and the famous Carlsen ; 
navigated all Spitzbergen in 1863. The general featyre: 
of the country have been known for many years, and th 
observation and naming of a few new capes and bays then 
though valuable to the geographer, is not a great acl 
ment compared with what Mr. Wellman ret out | 


l 


And it is about all Mr. Wellman seems to have a 


ey 


plished ; but the reports that come from him in Norw, 
may not have set forth fully his exploits. 

It seems certain, however, that Mr. Wellman’s fa 
was due, in a great measure, not to his fault, but 
caprices of the Arctic ice pack, and they are as yet 
trollable by man. It seems evident that this year 
pack was either heavier than usual, or else drifted fur 
south than usual. Mr. Wellman started with sledges 
July 1, Walden 
reached the 81st parallel. 


} 


from Island, and at last almos 

Half a dozen expeditions i 
ships have been further north, beyond Spitzberge: 
that, and it is probable that if Mr. Wellman’s ship ha 
been crushed—an accident to which ships are liabi 
those seas, through no fault of their masters—she might 
have gone higher herself, in September when the ocean near 
Spitzbergen is freest of ice. Perhaps the explorer « 
have gone further in boats. But with one compa: 
suffering from a broken leg, and with some kind of trans 
portation home to look out for, the leader determined t 
over his attempt before he got himself into a serious scrap 
and for that he is to be heartily commended. And thoug! 
failed in his main object, he has at least the credit of being 
the first man to try aluminum boats in the ice, and the 
seem to have answered the requirements of lightness a0 
endurance admirably. 

But the ice seems to have kept Mr. Wellman be 

further than it has kept others back in years gone 
southern limit of the pack varies a good deal in a series 


years. From the days of Barents, who found himse!! 


1595, blocked half a degree further south than the latitua : 


he reached in 1594, to the present time no one has 
able to foresee the condition of the pack. 1561 turnee 
a bad year: the Swedish expedition could not push 
ship to the northeast of Spitzbergen at all. Ten years" 


Leigh Smyth reached with comparative ease the cap 
On the west coast, in 1865, Baron 


In 1894, We 


thas 
bears his name. 
denskjéld reached 81° 42’ with his vessel. 
man’s ship succeeds in pushing around to the 
Welden Island, but is forthwith crushed. 


ne 


r 





British government undoubtedly has learned something; 
and it is the United States that has taught it. The Ala- 
bama decision established the principle of international law, 
against which Great Britain protested at the time but 
which now it recognizes, that neutrality means something. 





The report that a new gas, a hitherto unrecognized con- 
stituent of air, has been discovered by Professor Ramsay 
and Lord Raleigh, has attracted attention in England with- 


in a few days past. This gas is said to constitute about 


Mr. George Gould’s experience in yacht racing in| one per cent of the atmosphere, to have a density about 
British waters is demonstrating other differences than | fifty per cent greater than nitrogen, and to be rather inert 


those which exist between types of fast sailing vessels. 


widely as the yachts. 


It | and characterless. 
has shown that the national characteristics differ quite as | said to have been isolated as ‘yet. 
The latter, indeed, are found to be 


Only a quarter of a pint of the fluid is 
Professor Dewar, the 


pretty well matched; the British cutter excelling in soft | ago,and some other experts are sceptical on the subject. 





breezes, calms and smooth seas, and the American centre- 


chemist who succeeded in freezing air nearly two years | 


It is thought possible that the gas, instead of being an en”|trians, started out in the steam barkentine-rige™ 


| Itis to be hoped that the pack has not drifted in, hea 
bes the south of Franz Josef Land, because, if it has, ™ 


obstruct perhaps the most likely of the attempts | 
For Mr. Jacks 8 


| this year to reach high latitudes. 
| an Englishman, has started in 4 hail 
| vessel with an auxiliary screw to push throug! bie 

Franz Land. His sit t: , 
him there, will return to Norway, and, each — 
till he returns, will visit his headquarters. He wi vr 
the winter in preparations for sledge journeys and i= ie 
| spring he will start north with dogs and, if may oe yer 
the cold weather, with ponies. He is admirably eq" +f 
| with all things, including aluminum boat-sledges, 4° © 
| cluding also snow-shoes. 


barque-Tige " 


Josef steamship, atter 


| 
| 
i 


. ceveral expe | 
To aid him, he has the experience of sever™® oa 
: ry yer, =" 
tions. In 1872, Lieutenants Weyprecht and Pe; ee 










AUGUST 25, 184 at rw 


to seek the north-east passage around Cape 
Being presently beset in the pack, they drifted 
One day the fog lifted, and, 


Tegetthoff 





Chelyuskin. 
yr more than a year. 
was new land to the northward! 


then the Tegetthoff drifted within 


about f . 
; ™ It lay in 
d, there ~ 


fora month, and 


rht a 
? and was frozen up forever. 


In the spring 


ree miles of it : 
+4. Lieut. Peyer made three sledge journeys over the 
ts It consisted, as far as he could tell, of two main 
w ian . . 


narated by a sound which he called Austria 


Enduring the fierce cold, he and his party ad- 





F his sound, till at 82° 5’ they were blocked by 
ai wots but they saw land to the north. 
a tnrned safe to the ship, and soon after all hands 
ed her and, after a hard boat journey over the 
. to the south, reached home, reporting the discovery 
: . at was probably a group of large islands. Naturally, 
a y drift in the Tegetthoff, they were not en- 
setic about the accessibility of their new country; but 
ae st most energetic of explorers, Mr. Leigh Smyth, 
b , steamship, the Eira, and, attacking the barrier 
etween t 40th and 50th meridians, pierced it easily and 
September along the southern coast of Franz 
. He pushed to the westward, outlining the 
nit of Zichy Land, the western division of 
nt ._ for about ten degrees ot longitude, and then 
es un impent trable ice-barrier. Next year he tried 
ain and | er ed the pack to Franz Josef Land, safe, but 
Eira was lost.- Everyone on board escaped to the 
e—lives are never lost when a ship is crushed in the 
i . ifter spending a comfortable winter in a hut, 
; ie a boat journey through the ice, home, next season. 
From the a expeditions Mr. Jackson has learned, first, 
st Franz Josef Land is accessible if you seek it by way 
« fortieth meridian, as Mr. Smyth sought it, not from 
rther to the east, where the Tegetthof was beset; sec- 
that there are new lands to the north to be discov- 
ed, if one but knows how to discover them. 
(nd there has been a vast improvement in methods of 
ve travel since 1874. It has chiefly come about in 
Fi utters of equipment. Lieutenant Peyer plodded along, 
; ss s knees in snow, without so much as a snow-shoe. 
Since the days when Nordenskj6ld and Nansen and Peary 
ue sledge-journeys over the ice-cap of Greenland, 
“ee skier Canadian snow-shoes have come to be 
g as indispensable portions of a sledging party's 
re There is really no estimating how many miles of 
é rthing, barring accidents, they will give Mr. Jackson 
above Lieutenant Peyer. Moreover, Mr. Jackson has 
sledges that he can turn at once into boats, if he shall come 


ead or open water; and he has also an aluminum 


¢ +} 
4 i 


ut weighs one hundred and fifty pounds and will 


urry twenty men. His cooking utensils and whatever 


se in his outfit can be made of aluminum are constructed 


f that 
h 


at lightest of metals. Thus he saves weight; and for 


very ounce he saves in his constant weights he can sub- 
tute an ounce of food, to support him for an hour's jour- 
y further into the North. With Peyer's 
rd before him, to be surpassed—a record ahead of you 


a great source of inspiration, in Arctic work—and with 


Lientenant 


4 jess uncertain footing for his journey than the shifting 
e-pack, Mr. Jackson ought to make valuable discoveries. 
here 


are many theories about Franz Josef Land: 


some Say it is an archipelago; others that itis a continent, 


passing 


sur 


the pole, and bearing a vast ice-cap, easily 


rave rsable. 


But whether the one thing or the other, at 


t offers a stable road, either over its surface or 


rats 


ng its coasts, to the North; and following this road, Mr. 
ackson ought to open a wide tract of country. 


ALBERT WHITE VorRsE. 


EMPLOYMENT AND STRIKES. 


Here are two commissions in session, one inquiring as stream, 
Nor 0 ths anal : ; ighti 

he employment and non-employment of working people | His solemn gray eyes lighting at the thoughts of perch and 
Wi here ir aeene , . : : fant j 

rein Massachusetts, and the other inquiring as to the bream, 
rt uses lead} » . . r —— 7 

Auses leading to the recent strikes in the West. This latter | And I—I followed, on the bank, to wrest from day a 

r } 

ommission is appointed by the President of the United dream. 
eat States ar sete oa . P 

7 ‘ ae ee its chairman that most efficient investi- For none can know the magic of the many hidden ways 

4 savor, Mr. Carroll D. Wright: + al ~ i : 
cobs plains de g t; but to my mind the Massa- Afar from town and turnpike, where the hermit thrush 
*s commission is as likely to hit upon the true funda- sings praise 
oksot mental causes of the ; ; j ic 
> recent strike as is the national com r : i j 

rigg mission to find it. Where rich goldenrod is nodding, and the cattle calmly 
+ loubtles : ‘ogi oo 
pe Doubtless the national commission will clear away 
anding ‘ 


& good many of the 
has 





woven round the strike. 


cobwebs that the press of this country 


BOSTON COMMONWHALTH. 


employment many thotisands of working men. In both 
cases large exhibitions, by giving temporary employment 
to many unemployed thousands, had drawn a large num- 
ber of them into one part of the country and had suddenly 
left them there again without work. A terrible winter had 
followed, and in the succeeding summer there was a strike 
of tremendous magnitude which centered in the state in 
which the exhibition had left these extra thousands of un- 
employed. 

It should be counted as a distinct gain in our civiliza- 
tion that although this second strike involved many more 
men than the strike of 1877 there was on the whole much 
less loss of life and of property. Though the strike centre 
has moved 500 miles west, the centre of civilization‘appears 
to have moved further west still. 

Our civilization will not, however, be advanced as it 
should be as a result of this second strike unless we take to 
heart its lesson, which is that wherever there are collected 
in one place an unduly large number of unemployed per- 
have what we 


sons there you will call ‘labor troubles;’ 


there you will have strikes. The steps by which such 


strikes are reached are not far to seek. These unem- 
ployed people overstock the labor market, and by the law 
ot supply and demand the price of labor becomes less: in 
other words, wages are reduced, and this we need not say 
is sure to bring on a strike. 

The important part, then, for our commissions to de 
termine is not what unimportant things were said or done 
by this professional agitator or by that large manufacturer 
or general manager; but how we can in future keep our 
people employed, and if this cannot be done, how we can 
so distribute our unemployed through the country or the 
world that each part may do its share in caring for them, 
and that if the dreaded reduction of wages must come, it 
will come gradually all over the country or all over the 
world and not suddenly and harshly in one state or city. 

In his recent article on Employment, Dr. Hale expresses 
the hope that in giving our work-people winter work we 


that the rest of the world cannot help us to find work for 


may be helped by the southern half of the world. fear 
our ‘unemployed * in these panics which last through win- 
ier and summer and overwhelm all continents. The only 
resource for the ‘unemployed ’—and it seems to most of us 
is to go back to Mother Earth 


her the bread they need. 


a hard one and ask from 
They went back to the land in 1877, and from the land 

We must go back 
THomas Coram. 


they dug the great prosperity of 1880. 
to the land now. 

DEAR GEORGE HERBERT. 
An American gentleman visited the old home of George 
Herbert. 


pound note to his host and said, ‘ Use it for the love of 


As he left the hospitable house, he gave a five- 


George Herbert.” 


So—after many days there comes back from George 


Herbert’s home a pretty note, to say that a nice girl, in 


danger of permanent deafness, had thus been enabled to 
go to London, to consult a great aurist of our time. 
And the great aurist had performed one of the critical 
operations, ‘ for the love of George Herbert.’ And the 
girl has come to her home well, and goes on with her 


musical training, or whatever else, to her heart’s delight. 
So George Herbert still lives. 


THE MORNING SHOWER. 


“See how ‘tis raining! and the corn is down upon the 


plain, 
And I’ve forgot my sickle, too, amid the piled-up grain ; 


Now there ’tis hid, to rust, alas! beneath the falling rain.” 


Thus sang the lithe brown fisher-lad, a-seeking of the 


The rain plashed through the birches, on the pebbles, on 





Doubtless the few of us wh« 

















pen will read j _ ’ } 
ee its testimony and reports will be able to say how 
ee each side had in that unhappy struggle; 

roag but ¢ 5 nes . 2 ; 
h © true cause of the strike which centered in Illinois 

















rarily 
porarily unemployed than ever before. 


The only event 























expe with : . 
aa TI — recent strike is the Pennsylvania strike of 1877. 
oy, AE #€ Circumstances leadi ! . 
; Peat ‘ ing up to these strikes were s 
j vest identical, & up almost 











sion in busin 








lay in the fac : — 
; ¢ fact that there were more people in Illinois tem- 


in our history that can be compared 


Both strikes followed long periods of depres- 


' the sedge, 
Then gray-capped cloud ranks vanished o’er the forests 

gloomy edge ; 
Still at noon we stayed together, silence all our mutual 


pledge. 


The gleaming red of sunset lit the woodland world around: 
Luck had not left the I—I trod 


ground 


lad, and enchanted 


wound. 








ess which had resulted in the throwing out of 


(Though empty handed) while our road into the village 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


Ve 


FROM BADEN-BADEN THROUGH SWITZERLAND. 


Lucerne, Aug. 38, '94. 
This is the time when I half wish I had not promised 
to write any letters for The COMMOMWEALTH. ( I hope 
none of its readers will be unkind enough to say, Amen.) 
They beckon 
Every time I look up I see 
that some one of them has altered the cant of his cloud-cap 
Then he takes 
it off altogether and, while the sun glistens on his snowy 


For these mountains will nof let me alone. 
to me through my window. 


which he wears so rakishly on his head. 


crown, he looks down scornfully on my attempt to get him 
into my letter. He seems to remind me of the thousand 
futile attempts which other presumptuous letter-writers 
have made before me, and to cry out, “ Why add another 
Better simply lounge and look 


at me, and let me get into your soul with my white and 


falling leaf to the forest? 
lifting suggestion.” And the sun-glistening lake, with its 
countless tints and shadows, the wondrous greens of the 
grassy slopes, and the dark groupings of the woods, all 
smile at me with a look of sympathy which seems to say, 
“ Write about us if you will, but you’d far better come out 
and play with us, or rest your little fleeting life in the midst 
of our eternal peace.” And the Rigi on my left, and 
Pilatus on my right, both cry Amen! 

But | must leave Lucerne for a little and retrace my 
steps. On previous vacation trips in Europe | had always 
Baden-Baden. This 


great delight I spent there three lovely days. 


passed by time, however, to my 
I should 
not like to spend a summer is such a place. This, chiefly, 
beeause of its too great finish and its too many people. 
We have all heard of the Western pioneer, who told his 
wife that he had just got to move on, for he had seen at 
least three other men within six months. So, during my 
vacation, | have a sense of being crowded when too many 
people are about. I get surfeited with society during the 


winter. It is not perhaps that I love people less but 


nature more. So the feminine woes of incompetent cooks 
and the masculine talk of shop I do love for a while to 
forget. Also, while aware that all civilization is art, and 
while I beleve in civilization, there is still a touch of the 
barbaric ancestor in us, and, for one, I love to get away 
from civilization, if for nothing else than to appreciate it 
the more when I put on again its wholesome, if sometimes 


Oo 


galling, restraints. 

Still, if one cannot be happy for awhile in Baden- 
Baden, he must have a very bad liver. This was the 
seat of the ancient dukedom, and on one of the high hills 
still stand the magnificent ruins of the ancient Castle over- 
looking the smart new town. The Germans, like ourselves, 
have a way of duplicating their names of places; so, as 
this isin the principality of Baden, it is called Baden- 
Baden, to distinguish it from a dozen others. When we 
get the Easts and Wests and Corners and Centres, ete., 
ete., used up, we can fall back, say, on Newton-Newton 
for the name of some. new outgrowth of our famous 
suburb. 

For the sake of a strikingly new way of suggesting a 
description, 1 will venture to call this the Saratoga of 
Germany. It has ninety-one registered hotels, and no 
end of boarding-houses. 
supply. 
able proximity to a place still prominent in popular theo- 


The Springs pour out an endless 
The heat of the water might suggest an undesire 


logy; but its taste is so agreeable as to lead one to imagine that 
modern reformatory and sanitary ideas must have reached 
Beautiful 
vines, roads, parks, 
climbs, drives, strolls, nooks, retreats,-shops, music, all 


the place, if it really does come from there. 
buildings, trees, shrubs, flowers, 
combine to make this a kaleidoscope of loveliness. 

In the old days this was the seat of such a gambling 
mania as has now its last refuge at Monte Carlo. A friend 
there told me the wholly authentic tale of an orthodox 
gentleman who, just for the sensation, put down one 
Napoleon, and before he could turn round saw the rolls of 
gold pieces coming toward him. The thought of what he 
had done kept him awake all night; but, all the same he 
had made enough to pay the entire expense of the European 
Haee fabula docet—well, I 
really do not see where the ‘ moral’ comes in, so will leave 


trip for himself and his wife. 


the application for some other preacher. 

From the old Castle ruin, on one of the chain of hills 
encircling the town, a view is had so extensive as to 
suggest the one which took in ‘all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.’ It reached far enough to 
take in the famous spire of the Cathedral of Strasburg, 
some thirty miles away. But we did not ‘fall down and 
worship’ the once prince of an aforetime gambling city ; 
we looked up and about, and worshipped Him who had 
made so much grandeur and beauty and had, at the same 
time, made us to some degree capable of appreciating and 
enjoying it. 

From Baden-Baden we came on to Neuhausen. 


Here 





F. D. Stickney. 





is the famous Fall of the Rhine. 


Our hotel—the 
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Schweizerhof—was facing the Fall. The country all about | made bride taking her wedding-tour among the ‘effete 


is lovely, but the fall is the one thing which a person with 
a limited supply of time will stop for. As ‘ comparisons 
are odious,’ I say nothing about Niagara. I only say that 
the Falls of the Rhine are very lovely indeed, and their 
music was enough to sing me into a delightful sleep. 
Could I fix the location of my house to suit myself, I would 
always be sung to sleep by the sound of waters, my first 
choice being the surf on a sandy beach. Every night the 
Falls are illuminated by different colored lights, and the 
effect, as one would imagine, is very picturesque indeed. 

Our next stopping place was Zurich. Beautifully 
located on its lake, this is a most charming city. The 
special point of interest in the neighborhood is the Uetti- 
berg. A fine specimen of advertising is a large placard 
to be met with everywhere in the region. It represents 
the typical English tourist in appropriate costume, with 
the white scarf floating from his hat, as he stands pointing 
to the summit of the Uettiberg, while beneath in large 
letters is the one word, supposed to be his enthusiastic 
Well, it is splendid; so I 


have no fault to find with the Englishman. 


exclamation—* SpLeENDID !” 


After this brief retracing of our steps, we are now here 
in Lucerne again. But while | have been writing, it has 


come on to rain, and the mountains are things to be 


imagined, no longer seen. ‘They stand before me, indeed, 
as they will, in memory, so long as life shall last. llow 
much magnificence a little mist can hide. If one were in 
a moralizing mood, he might reflect on the many grand 
things in life which are hidden by other things which are 
pretty but which happen to be near. 

After arriving, of course we went at once to see the 
lion designed by Thorwaldsen and wrought by the hand of 
Lucas Ahorn of Constance. ‘Then we stepped in to 
Myer’s Diorama, and saw a wonderful representation of 
the mountains which make the glory of the scenes which 
are visible in and about Lucerne. Next we took the car, 
which might fitly be called an ‘elevator,’ and were lifted at 
an angle of more than forty-five degrees to the Gutseh, a 
hotel and restaurant on a lofty hill just overhanging the 
town and the lake. The 


dreamed about, not described. 


view here is something to be 
The shops, the streets, the 
ever-changing beauty of water and mountain fill in the 
day. 

As the evening comes, we anxiously study the clouds 
and the sky, for we wish to ascend the Rigi on the morrow. 
Pilatus will not uncover his summit; but at last the Rigi- 
Kulm, the hotel on the highest point of the Rigi, is visible, 
and the promise is fair. This promise was kept—for the 
next day proved to be the best of the year. At about 
eleven o’clock we took the lake steamer and in an hour 
were at Vitznau. Here the rack and pinion railway (con- 
structed by the same man who built the road up Mt. Wash- 
ington) lifts us, in another hour, to the summit. As we 
rise we look dizzily down upon the lake, while the great snow 
mountains seem to rise higher and higher, as if to smile at 
our puny attempts to overtop them. 

We walk around the crest, to take in the circling pano- 
rama at our feet. Here, just across the gorge, is the Ross- 
berg, down which,a few years ago, fell the tremendous 
landslide which buried a village and partly filled the Low- 
erzer See on the edge of which it stood. ‘To the left is 
Lake Zug with the towns of Zug and Arth, from the latter 
of which another railway ascends to the summit of the Rigi. 
The Black Forest stretches away, dotted with lakes, among 
which is Sempach with its memories of VonWinkelreid’s 
heroic death and the deathless fame of his cry, “ Make way 
for liberty.” Close hy is the spot hallowed in the credulous 
memory of every Swiss peasant as the birth-place of Tell 

The beautiful city of Lucerne is in sight, on one of the 
many arms of the lovely lake. Pilatus, a thousand feet 
higher than Rigi, though not affording such a variety of 
wonderful views, stands out on the opposite side of the 
lake and overhangs the town. But who will try to tell the 
glory of the glistening grandeur of the Bernese Oberland— 
the Jungfrau, the Silberhorn, the Eiger, the three peaks of 
the Wetterhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, highest of all? Then 
the Unterwalden range and the glaciers? If any one 
wishes to know how these really look, he must ascend the 
Rigi himself, and be as fortunate as we were in having a 
perfect day. 

Before leaving the Rigi, [ think I must tell a little in- 
cident which was able for a time to eclipse all the sublimi- 
ties of the Alps. It was in 1880 that I made my first as- 
cent. At Vitznau the principal thing visible was fog, but 
my friend and myselt decided to chance it. We reached 
the Kulm about jsun-set, which we had to take on faith. 
Still, thinking there might be some cloud effects worth 
noting, we started to climb the outlook. But at the hotel 
door we were stopped by a party just coming down. As 
they burst in out of the mist, they were met by friends 
anxious to know if they had seen enough to pay them for 
their trouble. So one of them cried,“ Did you see the 
sunset?” The startling reply came from the red lips of a 
most beautiful young lady who, I felt sure, was a newly- 
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monarchies’ of the old world. How suddenly did her 
fresh and unconventional accents switch me off toward the 
boundless prairies of the untrodden West! She was in- 
deed beautiful, and it was the contrast between this beauty 
and the unexpected speech which took us so aback. To 
the question, “Did you see the sunset” she replied, in 
the broadest Sovth-west American, “ Waal, we didn’t 
raaly see it set, I don’t calkerlate, but we saw it red all 
reound when ’twas settin’.” 
through the door, doubled up ‘like jack-knives,’ and 
screamed a delight which paid us for ascending the Rigi, 


Then my friend and I rushed 


though we didn’t even ‘ see it red’ round where the sunset 
was supposed to be. 

Most of these striking or beautiful places have their 
local legends and myths, like those of Pontius Pilate and 
William Tell. 


they became associated with these special places. 


Perhaps it is now impossible to say why 
Though 
why not here as well as anywhere else ? Pilate wanders to 
this region, after being banished from Palestine, and in a 
fit of remorse drowns himself in the lake. Not many, 


— 
_ 


these earnest adventurers in giving to their 
. Pep DEW sets 
ment the name of Concurd—rightful , = 


POSSESSION 
order, and religious worship. . 


} 


The story of the purchase of the land from the | 
is preserved on a bronze plate set in granite, marki: 
site of Peter Bulkeley’s house, and bear; the te 
tion : 


HERE IN THE HOUSE OF THE 
REVEREND PETER BULKF] EY 
FIRST MINISTER AND ONE «} 
FOUNDERS OF THIS Town 
A BARGAIN WAS MADE WITH 
SQUAW SACHEM THE SAGAMORE TAHATTWay 
AND OTHER INDIANS 
WHO THEN SOLD THEIR RIGH? 
THE SIX MILES SQUARE CALLED Concorp 
TO THE ENGLISH PLANTERS 
AND GAVE THEM PEACEFUL Px 
OF THE LAND 
A. D. 1636 


THE 


Hk 
IN 
SS ESSTON 


Peter Bulkeley is a marked examp| 
which God sifted from a whole nation to 
wilderness of America. lle was of no 


of wealth, a scholar and divine.” He was ¢) 





however, have so grand a monument as Mt. Pilatus. The 


love of | 
liberty are embodied in the ideal character of Tell. That | 


genius of the Swiss people and their deathless 
it is myth and ideal only, appears from the fact that he has | 
no authentic history ; that there are so many of him, in dif- 


ferent parts of the world ; and that he bears the wsenlotal:' 


able marks of the Sun-hero, the Hercules fighter of tyrants | 


and giant evils, and 
misses his mark. 

While on the Rhine, I was struck by the curious illus- 
tration of the fact that a myth is frequently only a popular 
explanation of the supposed meaning of a popular mistake. 
Undoubtedly the Mouse Tower neither is nor ever was 
a Mouse Tower at all. The word Mouse is only a misinter- 
pretation of the German word which means spy or watch : 
so it was a Watch Tower. But the popular error, having 
made it a Mouse Tower, the story grows up to explain the 
name. So Cinderella’s glass slipper (which she will al- 
ways wear now, | suppose) was a fur slipper, and was 
changed to glass by a popular blunder. 

But enough of this. Since begining this letter we have 
advanced a stage on our journey. As I write, I sit facing 
the matchless, dazzling, unspeakable beauty of the Jung- 
frau, as it looks down on me through my hotel window, 
Mt. Tacoma, by Puget’s Sound, is the only other mountain, 
which Ihave ever seen, which seems to me its equal; and 
that, perhaps, is its superior. But now, as the Jungfrau 
glistens in the blue, fair as the city which John saw coming 
down from God out of heaven, it seems like treason to con- 
fess that anything on earth can be fairer. This, at any 
rate, is fair enough to fill my imagination and my heart 
and to bow my head in worship. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 


CONCORD REVISITED. 


JOHN M. MERRIAM BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY. 


{From the very interesting account of the visit of members 
of the American Antiquarian Society to the town of Concord in 
June of last year, prepared for record in the Proceedings of that 
Society by John M. Merriam, we are permitted to make the 
extracts given below.—Eds.] 


The farm of Simon Willard and the site of the house 
of Peter Bulkeley were the first two places visited by our 
party. 


They are also the two places which were most 
closely associated in the very beginning of Concord’s his- 
tory. Rev. Peter Bulkeley and Maj. Simon Willard were 
the leaders of the little colony of fourteen families or more, 
who obtained from the General Court, September 2d, 1635, 
a grant of a plantation six miles square at Musketaquid. 
By the terms of this grant the name of the p'ace was here. 
after to be Concord, a name selected because of the 
Christian union of the members of the first company. This 
was the first settlement in Massachusetts above tide-water, 
the plantation being at that time “away up in the woods,” 
bounded on all sides by Indian lands, with Watertown and 
Cambridge as the nearest neighbors. 

The work thus undertaken by these hardy pioneers 
was, as Governor Winthrop says, “to begin a town,” and 
it is instructive to notice the three objects which were first 
accomplished. Peaceful possession of the soil was 
acquired from the Indian dwellers, by a bargain concluded 
at the house of Peter Bulkeley, by which the land was 
fairly purchased and satisfactory compensation made. 
The deed was subscribed by the marks of Squaw Sachem 
and Tahattawan, and other representatives of the native 
owners, and “the Indians declared themselves sattisfyed 
and told the Englishmen they were welcome.” Civil 
order was established by the formation of a New England 
town, Maj. Simon Willard probably being the chief Select- 
man. A Christian Church was organized July 5th, 1636, 
with Peter Bulkeley as teacher and John Jones as pastor. 
Thus three objects were accomplished which justified 


the Apollo-like archer who never | 


| prophet, and counsellor of his people, a f 


pondent of John Cotton and John W 


lof the first ecclesiastical council in New Eno 


valued leader among the Puritan cle; 


on his coat of arms, Nec temere nec ¢ 
;of the Puritan character—quiet, unfalter 
accomplish dearly cherished and caref 
brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth 
| Willard through the wilderness to Co; 
| Minute Men in their resistance to B 
| planted firmly constitutional government 
nation. 
The farm of Simon Willard is marked by ar 
tion on a panel in a stone near the Three Arch or 
Bridge : 
On this farm dwelt 
SIMON WILLARD 
one of the founders of Concor 
who did good service for 
town and colony 
for more than forty years 
On this farm is the hill Nashawtuck 
perpetuam memoriam of the Indian oecupat 
is found in the inscription on a large 1 
Rock. 
“On the hill Nashawtuck 
At the meeting of the: 
And along the banks 
Lived the Indian owners 
Musketaquid 
Before the white men came 
Simon Willard cared for the civil and tempora 
of the people of Concord as zealously as Peter Bulkek 
ministered to their spiritual welfare. He was the leadi 


magistrate from the beginning; he served as Town Cen 


for eighteen years ; as Deputy of the General Court als 
continuously from 1636 to 1654; as military Commande 
of the forces of Middlesex County, and as Assistant. 
was often called upon to settle boundaries between | 
lands of individuals, of towns, and even between Mase 
chusetts and New Hampshire. He was also entrusted 
with the duty of selling strong water, which, Mr. Rey: 
tells us, was in itself almost a certificate of good character 
as rum selling was then committed to men in high stao* 
ing. It would thus seem that there is a precedent near# 
home for one feature of the so-called Norwegian s) ster 
liquor selling, which has been under consideratior 
Legislature during the present year. 

So true a companion of Peter Bulkeley was 
Willard, that about the time of the beloved pastors 
he moved from Concord and became prominent 
towns of Lancaster and Groton. One of his last e4] 
was the rescue of Captain Thomas Wheeler, he wa 
fleeing from the Indian ambush in Brookfield. 

The Meriam brothers, Joseph, George and hk 
came from Hadlowe, in Kent County, early in the histor 
of Concord. One or more of them may have been ™™ 
Bulkeley and Willard in 1635. It would seem that 
them came first to reconngitre, and returned to Engias 
for his family and brothers. The name is freqe™ 
found in Concord’s history from 1638. The first re S 
birth is that of Elizabeth Meriam, Nov. 8, 1641, an® ys 
oldest 


ne @ 


stone in Concord is over the grave 


Meriam, a son of the first Joseph, who died in 164: 


sam hous? 
the time of the Revolution there were three Meriam 


at this corner, one of which, the Ephraim Meriam 


" ‘ : Jder hous, 

on the Bedford Road, is standing to-day. An oer" 
’ ndfather. (== 
which was occupied by my father’s grandtavs ' 


vad, about * 
the & 


Meriam, was located on the Lexington K 
same distance from the junction of the roads as is be 
All traces of this house have dissppet 
but its location was pointed out to me by my father 4 
time before he died. ite 
Josiah Meriam was a sergeant in Captain — pe 
mer’s Company of Minute Men, and his 503, Jos bo 
was a private in the same company. |” Febrasr’: ee 
the father was one of a Committee appointed by the * 


isting house. 
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+ the Minute Men, and to enforce the three arti- 


: heir organization, which pledged the signers. 


iefend to the utmost of our power, his maj- 


, George the Third, his person, crown and dig- 
, Aing > 
at the same 
eo defend all and every of our charter rights, lib. 
and to hold ourselves in readiness at 


} rivieges, 


t's warning, 


5» m 

snd at all times and in all places too be your offi 
» chos 7 y us and our superior officers in ordering and 
is. when and where said officers shall think 
Iosiah Meriam was a member of the Committee of Cor 
ee for Concord from 1777 to 1782 inclusive, and 
was a delegate to the State Convention which 

Massachusetts Constitution. 
4 t ing of the nineteenth of April, when the 
.< given in Concord that the British soldiers were 
‘ | s ih Merriam, with his older sons, Josiah, Jr., 
wa ‘7 hy. went to the village, and later were among 





North Bridge, and probably crossed the 


the their 


again at encounter near 


seph. the youngest son, my grandfather, then 
rs i. remained at home, as he always said, “ to 
care of the women,” and soon went with them to a 


The British 


helped themselves to whatever 


the woods behind the bill. 
te i the house, 


ild find, taking the unbaked pies from 


e kettle of soft soap from the crane over 


‘ fire, spilled it upon the floor, and scattered the 


the tre plac e. 
tunate that they helped themselves liberally 


was 


e morning, for laterin the day they repassed the same 


house when hot johnny cake and new baked bread and | 


es could not tempt them to linger. 

father lived to be eighty-nine years old. He 
have been among the very last who could, from actual 
ection, tell the story of the 19th of April. ‘Toward 
fe he was asked if he thought the British 


s understood the art of war. His reply was that 


w whether they did or not when they came 


ge has come to our family. It is probably one of the 


lest gu f the Revolutionary relics, as, according to 


ph Meriam before 1638. 


The 


in ancient letters, makes this tra 


name 
i the barrel 
able 

jary must include something, however, of the 
Concord. I 
w, aspot designated by nature, it would seem, 
the 


aces of have already referred to 


. . 
is a resting-piace tor 


noble dead. 


where 


se proximity, are the graves of Emerson, Haw- 
ne, Thoreau and Miss Alcott, is the family burial-lot 


amuel Hoar, “long one of the most eminent lawyers 


and best beloved citizens of Massachusetts,” an illustrious 
aLher of vet 


tor Hoar t 


} 


more illustrious sons. The tribute by Sena- 


o his father is inscribed on the lower panel 


monument, and is as follows: 


SAMUEL HOAR 
of Concord 
born in Lincoln May 18th, 1778 
died in Concord Nov. 2, 1856. 
He was long one 
of the most eminent Law yers, and 
vest beloved citizens of Massachusetts. 
A safe counsellor, a kind 
eighbor, a Christian gentleman, 
He had a dignity 
that commanded the respect, 
and a sweetness and modesty 
that won the affection 
of all men. 
He practised an economy 
that never wasted 
and a liberality 
that never spared. 
Of proved capacity for 
the highest offices 
He never avoided obscure duties 
He never sought 
Stations of fame or emolument, 
and never shrank 
from positions of danger or obloquy. 
His days were made happy 
by I ublic esteem and private affection. 
fo the latest moment of his long life 
He preserved his clear intellect 
inimpaired and fully conscious 
of its approach met death 
with the perfect assurance 
of immortal life. 
the stone over his mother’s grave, Judge EK. Rock- 
1 Hoar has written the following beautiful epitaph : 
Mrs. Sarah Hoar, 
widow of Samuel Hoar 
and youngest child of 
Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut. 
Born in New’ Haven, Jan. 11, 1783, 


On 


Won 


time, to the utmost of our power and 


with arms and ammunition thus to 


Cor it he was pretty sure they did before they | 


k used by Josiah Meriam at the North | 


tradition, it was originally brought from England by | 
- = 


Joseph | 


Below the ridge, | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Died inConcord Aug. 29, 1866. 
Aged 83. 

With clear good sense, strong love 
of justice, and a resolute will 
her vivacity and cheerfulness 
carried the spirit of youth into old 
age. Sympathizing with every 
detail of human life, she knew no 
superiors, and noinferiors, but 
honoring all men, asked of others 
her own faithful performance of 
every duty; and relieved the 
years of pain and infirmity by 
devoting them to helping 
| the poor, the friendless, the 
ignorant and the sinful. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The epitaph on the stone which marks the grave of 
Elizabeth Hoar, written by her brother, Edward S. Hoar, 
| describing so beautifully a beautiful life, like the sweet 
music accompanying a grand and noble song : 


MISS ELIZABETH HOAR. 
died April 7, 1878, aged 63. 

Her sympathy with what is high and fair 
brought her into intimacy with many 
eminent men and women of her time 
Nothing excellent or beautiful escaped 
her quick apprehension; and in her 
unfailing memory precious things 
lay in exact order as in a royal treasury, 
hospitably ready to instruct and 
delight young and old. Her calm 
courage and simple religious faith 
triumphed over sickness and pain and 
| when Death transplanted her to her 
place in the garden of the Lord, he 
found little perishable to prune away 





Che older burial grounds are nearer the centre of the 
The 
| well known epitaph over the slave, John Jack, is found 
here. 


village. That on the hill is probably the oldest. 


It was undoubtedly written by Daniel Bliss, Esq. 
This epitaph is as follows: 


God wills us free;— man wills us slaves. 
I will as God wills; God’s will be done 
Here lies the body of 
John Jack, 

A native of Africa, who died 
March, 1773, aged about 60 years. 
Though born in a land of slavery, 
He was born free. 

Though he lived in a land of liberty 

| He lived a slave; 

Till by his honest though stolen labours, 
He acquired the source of slavery, 

| Which gave him his freedom: 


Though not long before 
Death, the grand tyrant, 
Gave him his final emancipation, 
And put him on a footing with kings 
Though a slave to vice, 
He practiced those virtues, 
Without which kings are but slaves. 

The beginning of the change from the old slate stones, 
which—as good fortune would have it—were so univer- 
| sally used in our older graveyards, to the more modern 
| white marble, is shown by this inscription: 
| This stone is designed 
| by its durability 
to perpetuate the memory, 

And by its color 
to signify the moral character 
of 
Miss Abigail Dudley, 
Who died Jan. 4, 1812, 
Aged 73. 

Unfortunately, however, this stone is proving less dur- 
able than the discarded slate, and at times weather stains 
and dirt have sadly impaired the force of its inscription. 

The graveyard near the old Block house on Main Street 
probably contains the dust of Rev. Peter Bulkeley and his 
son, Rev. Edward Bulkeley. The exact location of their 
graves has been forgotten, but the statement was made by 
Senator Hoar that he had understood that these early 
ministers were buried a short distance inside the gate, 
and to the left. 

In the half-century sermon of Dr. Ripley is a reference 
to the place of burial of Concord’s first three ministers, the 
two Bulkeleys and Mr. Estabrook, stating that they were 
probably buried in a tomb together. Dr. Ripley gives 
the Latin epitaph, which is found in Mather’s Magnalia: 

Obiit jam qui jamdudum abierat Bulklacus 
Nec patriam ille mutavit, nec pene vitam: 
Eo ivit, quo ire consueverat, et ube jam erat; 
translating it— 
3ulkeley is now gone, who had long since gone; 

Nor hath he changed his country nor scarcely his life; 
Thither he has gone, whither he was wont to go, and 
where he already was. 

He adds that “ this inscription is not to be found in the 
graveyard—that no stone designates the spot where this 
If the spot 
can be ascertained (which is probable), I would that at 


distinguished Saint was buried or entombed. 


least a plain block of granite should there be placed, with 
his name indelibly inscribed.” But this wish of Dr. Ripley 
still remains ungratified, and we have only the tradition 
pointing to the location of the tomb. 





A postmaster in the later Latin was veredavius — from 
the word veredus, a post horse. The German word pferd 


comes from this veredus. 

















THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 





BY TOM WATKINS. 


The eve was calm and still, 
The woods were hushed to rest, 
The moon behind the hill 
Gleamed on the silver West. 
Over the drowsy earth, 
Under the moonbeams pale, 
A mystic song had birth, 
In the heart of the nightingale. 


Like a bard inspired she sang 
Of love and the heart’s unrest, 
Like a morning carol rang 
The thoughts of her joyous breast. 
While the dew on her nest was bright, 
And the bright stars burned above, 
She sang to the infant night 
Of the golden dawn of Love. 


And I said to my beating heart, 

“ Be still!” for the minstrel bird 
Had torn its wound apart, 

And its gushing fountain stirr’d. 
“ Ah, Love, Love, Love!” I cried, 

Under the moonbeams pale, 
When that mystic music died 

In the throat of the nightingale. 


Longman’s Magazine. 


LITERATURE. 


Es1 HER WATERS. 


By George Moore. 
& Co. 


Chicago: C. H. Sergel 


It is the serious Mr. George Moore’s purpose to warn 
people not to transgress moral laws; you feel that before 
you have read half a dozen pages in his latest book. But 
Mr. Moore is wise enough to know that a cry of bogies is 
no longer terrifying. ‘There was a time when such stories 
as Ten Nights in a Bar Room really made people feel that 
if they once tasted wine they would be sure to die of delir- 
ium tremens, just as children fear they will be torn by the 
‘wolf’ which nursesjhave allready for naughty little boys. 
But children outgrow their dread of those wolves, and, as 
Mr. Moore has perceived, the world is not appalled by the 
threat of delirium tremens. So Mr. Moore has set himself 
to work out the consequences of wrong-doing, as they 
oftenest come about. He sets forth, just as it is, without 
either magnifying it out of all proportion, as Dickens did, 
and as Zola sometimes does, or treating it asif itamounted 
to nothing, as do many modern writers, whatever of wretch. 
edness is consequent upon transgression of the laws either of 
man or of nature. His novel, Esther Waters, brings home 
as clearly as does a real event happening under one’s eyes, 
the consequences of wrong-doing; not only the conse- 
quences to the wrong-doer, but also the consequences to who- 
soever comes in contact with him or her. Yet with excel- 
lent art Mr. Moore has so prepared his moral that it is an 
agreeably sugar-coated pill. Mr. Moore differs from Zola 
in that he does not take for his subject a great, conspicuous 
person or movement, as a celebrated courtesan, or a fanati- 
cal rush to a sacred shrine; nor does he represent abnor- 
mal moods, as the idée fixe of a man that he must choke 
some woman. Mr, Moore chooses every-day people and 
describes their every-day lives, and you have as much in. 
terest in his characters as you have in real men ard women 
you know, and no more. In reading the books of cer- 
tain authors—Shakespeare chief among them—you are 
full not only of your own sympathy for the characters but 
also of the author’s sympathy for them. dn reading Dick- 
ens, you have little sympathy for the characters them- - 
selves, because you don’t quite believe in them, but you do 
sympathize with the author’s feeling toward them. Mr. 
Moore never gives you a glow of sympathy on his account; 
you must feel for the characters as they stand or not feel 
at all. 

Esther Waters is the most instructive of Mr. Moore’s 
works. ‘The grounds upon which it could have been con- 
demned by the newsdealers in England one fails to con- 
ceive. In it Mr. Moore is more delicate in handling pas- 
sion than in either A Modern Lover or A Mummer’s Wife . 
more delicate, indeed, than, for instance, Mr. Hardy in the 
universally accepted Tess. 
who goes wrong. 


Esther Waters is a servant 
She loses her place in the country and 
wanders, forlorn but brave, about London, seeking to earn 
money wherewith to support her child. And she does earn 
it, virtuously, in spite of the repulses she gets from prig- 
gish mistresses. There has, perhaps, not been written a 
story that impresses one niore deeply with the fact that it 
is wrong to look askance on sinners if they have repented. 
Afterwards, Esther marries her betrayer, and lives placidly 
till he dies ; he has made her a good husband, with all his 
faults, and the book ends, leaving Esther living a life of 
routine in the country, bappy, because she has brought her 
boy up to be a man as good as other men. Itis a termina- 
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Schweizerhof—was facing the Fall. The country all about 
is lovely, but the fall is the one thing which a person with 
a limited supply of time will stop for. As ‘ comparisons 
are odious,’ I say nothing about Niagara. I only say that 
the Falls of the Rhine are very lovely indeed, and their 
music was enough to sing me into a delightful sleep. 
Could I fix the location of my house to suit myself, I would 
always be sung to sleep by the sound of waters, my first 
choice being the surf on a sandy beach. Every night the 
Falls are illuminated by different colored lights, and the 
effect, as one would imagine, is very picturesque indeed. 

Our next stopping place was Zurich. Beautifully 
located on its lake, this is a most charming city. The 
special point of interest in the neighborhood is the Uetti- 
berg. A fine specimen of advertising is a large placard 
to be met with everywhere in the region. It represents 
the typical English tourist in appropriate costume, with 
the white scarf floating from his hat, as he stands pointing 
to the summit of the Uettiberg, while beneath in large 
letters is the one word, supposed to be his enthusiastic 
exclamation—* SpLenpip!" Well, it is splendid; so I 
have no fault to find with the Englishman. 

After this brief retracing of our steps, we are now here 
in Lucerne again. But while | have been writing, it has 
come on to rain, and the mountains are 
imagined, no longer seen. 
as they will, in memory, so long as life shall last. 


things to be 
They stand before me, indeed, 
How 
much magnificence a little mist can hide. If one were in 
a moralizing mood, he might reflect on the many grand 
things in life which are hidden by other things which are 
pretty but which happen to be near. 

After arriving, of course we went at once to see the 
lion designed by Thorwaldsen and wrought by the hand of 
Lucas Ahorn of Constance. in to 
Myer’s Diorama, and saw a wonderful representation of 
the mountains which make the glory of the scenes which 
are visible in and about Lucerne. 


Then we stepped 


Next we took the car, 
which might fitly be called an ‘elevator,’ and were lifted at 
an angle of more than forty-five degrees to the Gutsch, a 
hotel and restaurant on a lofty hill just overhanging the 
town and the lake. The view here is something to be 
dreamed about, not described. The shops, the streets, the 
ever-changing beauty of water and mountain fill in the 
day. 

As the evening comes, we anxiously study the clouds 
and the sky, for we wish to ascend the Rigi on the morrow. 
Pilatus will not uncover his summit; but at last the Rigi- 
Kulm, the hotel on the highest point of the Rigi, is visible, 
and the promise is fair. This promise was kept—for the 
next day proved to be the best of the year. At about 
eleven o’clock we took the lake steamer and in an hour 
were at Vitznau. Here the rack and pinion railway (con- 
structed by the same man who built the road up Mt. Wash- 
ington) lifts us, in another hour, to the summit. As we 
rise we look dizzily down upon the lake, while the great snow 
mountains seem to rise higher and higher, as if to smile at 
our puny attempts to overtop them. 

We walk around the crest, to take in the circling pano- 
rama at our feet. Here, just across the gorge, is the Ross- 
berg, down which,a few years ago, fell the tremendous 
landslide which buried a village and partly filled the Low- 
erzer See on the edge of which it stood. To the left is 
Lake Zug with the towns of Zug and Arth, from the latter 
of which another railway ascends to the summit of the Rigi. 
The Black Forest stretches away, dotted with lakes, among 
which is Sempach with its memories of Von Winkelreid’s 
heroic death and the deathless fame of his cry, “ Make way 
for liberty.” Close by is the spot hallowed in the credulous 
memory of every Swiss peasant as the birth-place of Tell 

The beautiful city of Lucerne is in sight, on one of the 
many arms of the lovely lake. Pilatus, a thousand feet 
higher than Rigi, though not affording such a variety of 
wonderful views, stands out on the opposite side of the 
lake and overhangs the town. But who will try to tell the 
glory of the glistening grandeur of the Bernese Oberland— 
the Jungfrau, the Silberhorn, the Eiger, the three peaks of 
the Wetterhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, highest of all? Then 
the Unterwalden range and the glaciers? If any one 
wishes to know how these really look, he must ascend the 
Rigi himself, and be as fortunate as we were in having a 
perfect day. 

Before leaving the Rigi, [ think I must tell a little in- 
cident which was able for a time to eclipse all the sublimi- 
ties of the Alps. _It was in 1880 that I made my first as- 
cent. At Vitznau the principal thing visible was fog, but 
my friend and myself decided to chance it. We reached 
the Kulm about jsun-set, which we had to take on faith. 
Still, thinking there might be some cloud effects worth 
noting, we started to climb the outlook. But at the hotel 
door we were stopped by a party just coming down. As 
they burst in out of the mist, they were met by friends 
anxious to know if they had seen enough to pay them for 
their trouble. So one of them cried,“ Did you see the 
sunset?” The startling reply came from the red lips of a 
most beautiful young lady who, I felt sure, was a newly- 


made bride taking her wedding-tour among the ‘effete 
monarchies’ of the old world. How suddenly did her 
fresh and unconventional accents switch me off toward the 
boundless prairies of the untrodden West! She was in- 
deed beautiful, and it was the contrast between this beauty 
and the unexpected speech which took us so aback. To 
the question, “Did you see the sunset” she replied, in 
the broadest Sovth-west American, “ Waal, we didn’t 
raaly see it set, I don’t calkerlate, but we saw it red all 
reound when ’twas settin’.”. Then my friend and I rushed 
through the door, doubled up ‘like jack-knives,’ and 
screamed a delight which paid us for ascending the Rigi, 
though we didn’t even ‘ see it red’ round where the sunset 
was supposed to be. 

Most of these striking or beautiful places have their 
local legends and myths, like those of Pontius Pilate and 
William Tell. Perhaps it is now impossible to say why 
they became associated with these special places. Though 
why not here as well as anywhere else ? Pilate wanders to 
this region, after being banished from Palestine, and in a 
fit of remorse drowns himself in the lake. Not many, 
however, have so grand a monument as Mt. Pilatus. The 
genius of the Swiss people and their deathless 
liberty are embodied in the ideal character of Tell. 


love of 
That 
it is myth and ideal only, appears from the fact that he has 
no authentic history ; that there are so many of him, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world ; and that he bears the unmistak- 
able marks of the Sun-hero, the Hercules fighter of tyrants 
and giant evils, and 
misses his mark. 

While on the Rhine, I was struck by the curious illus- 
tration of the fact that a myth is frequently only a popular 
explanation of the supposed meaning of a popular mistake. 
Undoubtedly the Mouse Tower neither is nor ever was 
a Mouse Tower at all. ‘The word Mouse is only a misinter. 
pretation of the German word which means spy or watch : 
so it wasa Watch Tower. But the popular error, having 
made ita Mouse Tower, the story grows up to explain the 
name. So Cinderella's glass slipper (which she will al- 
ways wear now, | suppose) was a fur slipper, and was 
changed to glass by a popular blunder. 

But enough of this. Since begining this letter we have 
advanced a stage on our journey. As I write, I sit facing 
the matchless, dazzling, unspeakable beauty of the Jung- 
frau, as it looks down on me through my hotel window, 
Mt. Tacoma, by Puget’s Sound, is the only other mountain, 
which I have ever seen, which seems to me its equal; and 
that, perhaps, is its superior. But now, as the Jungfrau 
glistens in the blue, fair as the city which John saw coming 
down from God out of heaven, it seems like treason to con- 
fess that anything on earth can be fairer. This, at any 
rate, is fair enough to fill my imagination and my heart 
and to bow my head in worship. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 





CONCORD REVISITED. 
JOHN M. MERRIAM BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY. 
(From the very interesting account of the visit of members 
of the American Antiquarian Society to the town of Concord in 
June of last year, prepared for record in the Proceedings of that 


Society by John M. Merriam, we are permitted to make the 
extracts given below.—Eds.] 


The farm of Simon Willard and the site of the house 
of Peter Bulkeley were the first two places visited by our 
party. They are also the two places which were most 
closely associated in the very beginning of Concord’s his- 
tory. Rev. Peter Bulkeley and Maj. Simon Willard were 
the leaders of the little colony of fourteen families or more, 
who obtained from the General Court, September 2d, 1635, 
a grant of a plantation six miles square at Musketaquid. 
By the terms of this grant the name of the p'ace was here. 
after to be Concord, a name selected because of the 
Christian union of the members of the first company. This 
was the first settlement in Massachusetts above tide-water, 
the plantation being at that time “away up in the woods,” 
bounded on all sides by Indian lands, with Watertown and 
Cambridge as the nearest neighbors. 

The work thus undertaken by these hardy pioneers 
was, as Governor Winthrop says, “to begin a town,” and 
it is instructive to notice the three objects which were first 
accomplished. Peaceful possession of the soil was 
acquired from the Indian dwellers, by a bargain concluded 
at the house of Peter Bulkeley, by which the land was 
fairly purchased and satisfactory compensation made. 
The deed was subscribed by the marks of Squaw Sachem 
and Tahattawan, and other representatives of the native 
owners, and “the Indians declared themselves sattisfyed 
and told the Englishmen they were welcome.” Civil 
order was established by the formation of a New England 
town, Maj. Simon Willard probably being the chief Select- 
man. A Christian Church was organized July 5th, 1636, 
with Peter Bulkeley as teacher and John Jones as_ pastor. 





Thus three objects were accomplished which justified 


the Apollo-like archer who never | 


these earnest adventurers in giving to their ne 


ment the name of Concurd—rightful pene = 
order, and religious worship. 

The story of the purchase of the land from the Indi 
is preserved on a bronze plate set in granite, marking p 
site of Peter Bulkeley’s howe, and bearing the re 
tion : 


Civ 


IDSeP ip. 
HERE IN THE HOUSE OF THE 
REVEREND PETER BULKELEY 
FIRST MINISTER AND ONE OF THE 
FOUNDERS OF THIS TOWN 
A BARGAIN WAS MADE WITH THE 
SQUAW SACHEM THE SAGAMORE TAH ATTWAN 
AND OTHER INDIANS 
WHO THEN SOLD THEIR RIGHT In 
THE SIX MILES SQUARE CALLED CONCORD 
TO THE ENGLISH PLANTERS 
AND GAVE THEM PEACEFUL POSSESSION 
OF THE LAND 


A. D. 1636 
Peter Bulkeley is a marked example of the choic rain 
which God sifted from a whole nation to plant ig o. 
“ He was of noble fam 


of wealth, a scholar and divine.” 


wilderness of America. ily, a ma 
He was the father. 4, 
prophet, and counsellor of his people, a friend and corn 
pondent of John Cotton and John Wilson, th moderator 
of the first ecclesiastical council in New England, and , 
valued leader among the Puritan clergymen 


on his coat of arms, Nec temere nec timide, j 





of the Puritan character—quiet, unfaltering 
| accomplish dearly cherished and carefully 
Pilgrims 


brought the to Plymouth, led 


Willard through the wilderness to Con r 


Minute Men in their resistance to British tyranny, , 


planted firmly constitutional government in State ang 
nation. 

The farm of Simon Willard is marked by an inseriy 
tion on a panel in a stone near the Three Arch or & rt 
Bridge : 

On this farm dwelt 
SIMON WILLARD 
one of the founders of Concord 
who did good service for 
town and colony 
for more than forty years 

On this farm is the hill Nashawtuck Evidenes 
perpetuam memoriam of the Indian occupation of this b 
is found in the inscription on a large rock known as |} 
Rock. 

“On the hill Nashawtuck 
At the meeting of the rivers 
And along the banks 
Lived the Indian owners of 
Musketaquid 
Before the white men came.’ 

Simon Willard cared for the civil and temporal interests 
of the people of Concord as zealously as Peter Bulkeley 
ministered to their spiritual welfare. He was the leading 
magistrate from the beginning; he served as Town Clerk 
for eighteen years ; as Deputy of the General Court almost 
continuously from 1636 to 1654; as military Commander 
of the forces of Middlesex County, and as Assistant. He 
was often called upon to settle boundaries between the 
lands of individuals, of towns, and even between Masse 
chusetts and New Hampshire. He was also entrusted 
with the duty of selling strong water, which, Mr. Reynolds 
tells us, was in itself almost a certificate of good character 
as rum selling was then committed to men in high stand- 
ing. It would thus seem that there is a pre edent near at 
home for one feature of the so-called Norwegian sy sten 
liquor selling, which has been under consideration by 
Legislature during the present year. 

So true a companion of Peter Bulkeley was Ma 
Willard, that about the time of the beloved pastor's deat 
he moved from Concord and became prominent in 
towns of Lancaster and Groton. One of his last explo 
was the rescue of Captain Thomas Wheeler, as he wa 
fleeing from the Indian ambush in Brookfield. 

The Meriam brothers, Joseph, George and Robert 
came from Hadlowe, in Kent County, early in the history 
of Concord. een wild 
Bulkeley and Willard in 1635. 
them came first to reconnoitre, and returned t 
for his family and brothers. The name is frequen"? 
found in Concord’s history from 1638. The first recorde® 
birth is that of Elizabeth Meriam, Nov. 8, 1' Ai, ae 7 
oldest stone in Concord is over the grave o i” 
Meriam, a son of the first Joseph, who died in 167¢. At 
the time of the Revolution there were three Meriam houses 
at this corner, one of which, the Ephraim Meriam boos 
on the Bedford Road, is standing to-day. An —_— 
which was occupied by my father’s grandfather, ogre 
Meriam, was located on the Lexington Road, about 6 
same distance from the junction of the roads as = / 
isting house. All traces of this house have oe 
but its location was pointed out to me by my father ashe" 
time before he died. 

Josiah Meriam was a sergeant in Ua} 
mer’s Company of Minute Men, and his son, 
was a private in the same company. In February, om 
the father was one of a Committee appointed by the tor# 


One or more of them may have ! 
It would seem that one @ 
» England 
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je pect the Minute Men, and to enforce the three arti-| 
to insp 


f their organization, which pledged the signers. 
ies V ini " ss s 
+) “to defend to the utmost of our power, his maj-| 


ses ah : 7 | 
- George the Third, his person, crown and dig- | 
g f | 


| 
nity; | 


, «at the same time, to the utmost of our power and | 


esty, hu 


soe to defend all and every of our charter rights, lib. | 


-ties and privileges, and to hold ourselves in readiness at 


moment’s warning, with arms and ammunition thus to} 
a ve 5 


{0} 


“and at all times and in all places too be your offi- 
ors chosen by us and our superior officers in ordering and 

ec. when and where said officers shall think 
lisciplining us, 


Josiah Meriam was a member of the Committee of Cor- 

dence for Concord from 1777 to 1782 inclusive, and 
1779 wasa delegate to the State Convention which 
ir Massachusetts Constitution. 


= the morning of the nineteenth of April, when the 
Jarm was given in Concord that the British soldiers were 
ming, Josiah Merriam, with his older sons, Josiah, Jr., 
and Timothy, went to the village, and later were among 
» forces t the North Bridge, and probably crossed the 
adows and appeared again at the encounter near their 
8 Joseph, the youngest son, my grandfather, then 
even years old, remained at home, as he always said, “ to 





take care of the women,” and soon went with them to a! 
n the woods behind the bill. The British | 
s entered the house, helped themselves to whatever | 


ace t ive 


eakfast they could find, taking the unbaked pies from 

ven, to k the kettle of soft soap from the crane over 
the open fire, spilled it upon the floor, and scattered the 
uhes from the fireplace. 

It was fortunate that they helped themselves liberally 
» the morning, for laterin the day they repassed the same 
house when hot johnny cake and new baked bread and 
fragrant pies could not tempt them to linger. 


My grandfather lived to be eighty-nine years old. He 





st one been among the very last who could, from actual 
ollection, tell the story of the 19th of April. Toward 
the end of his life he was asked if he thought the British 
liers understood the art of war. His reply was that | 


lid not know whether they did or not when they came | 
Concord, but he was pretty sure they did before they 
went out of it.” 
The old flint-lock used by Josiah Meriam at the North | 
Bridge has come to our family. It is probably one of the | 


jest guns of the Revolutionary relics, as, according to 


the first Joseph Meriam before 1638. 
Meriam—on the barrel, in ancient letters, makes this tra- 


tue } } 
ion probable. 


family tradition, it was originally brought from England by | 
The name—Joseph | 


My summary must include something, however, of the 
rial-places of Concord. [ have already referred to 
Sieepy-Hollow, a spot designated by nature, it would seem, 
as a resting-place for the noble dead. 


where it 


Below the ridge, 
iclose proximity, are the graves of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau and Miss Alcott, is the family burial-lot 

Samuel Hoar, “long one of the most eminent lawyers 
and best beloved citizens of Massachusetts,” an illustrious 
father of yet more illustrious sons. The tribute by Sena- 
tor Hoar to his father is inscribed on the lower panel 
{the monument, and is as follows : 


SAMUEL HOAR 
of Concord 
born in Lincoln May 18th, 1778 
died in Concord Nov. 2, 1856. 
He was long one 
of the most eminent Lawyers, and 
est beloved citizens of Massachusetts. 
A safe counsellor, a kind 
neighbor, a Christian gentleman, 
He had a dignity 
that commanded the respect, 
and a sweetness and modesty 
that won the affection 
of all men. 
He practised an economy 
that never wasted 
and a liberality 
that never spared. 
Of proved capacity for 
the highest offices 
He never avoided obscure duties 
He never sought 
Stations of fame or emolument, 
and never shrank 
from positions of danger or obloquy. 
His days were made happy 
by public esteem and private affection. 
To the latest moment of his long life 
He preserved his clear intellect 
unimpaired and fully conscious 
of its approach met death 
with the perfect assurance 
, of immortal life. 
: : the stone over his mother’s grave, Judge E. Rock- 
vod Hoar has written the following beautiful epitaph : 
Mrs. Sarah Hoar, 
widow of Samuel Hoar 
and youngest child of 
Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut. 
Born in New’ Haven, Jan. 11, 1783, 
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Died in Concord Aug. 29, 1866. 
Aged 83. 

With clear good sense, strong love 
of yustice, and a resolute will 
her vivacity and cheerfulness 
carried the spirit of youth into old 
age. Sympathizing with every 
detail of human life, she knew no 
superiors, and noinferiors, but 
honoring all men, asked of others 
her own faithful performance of 
every duty; and relieved the 
years of pain and infirmity by 
devoting them to helping 
the poor, the friendless, the 
ignorant and the sinful. 


The epitaph on the stone which marks the grave of 
Elizabeth Hoar, written by her brother, Edward S. Hoar, 
describing so beautifully a beautiful life, like the sweet 
music accompanying a grand and noble song : 


MISS ELIZABETH HOAR. 
died April 7, 1878, aged 63. 

Her sympathy with what is high and fair 
brought her into intimacy with many 
eminent men and women of her time. 
Nothing excellent or beautiful escaped 
her quick apprehension; and in her 
unfailing memory precious things 
lay in exact order as in a royal treasury, 
hospitably ready to instruct and 
delight young and old. Her calm 
courage and simple religious faith 
triumphed over sickness and pain and 
when Death transplanted her to her 
place in the garden of the Lord, he 
found little perishable to prune away. 

lhe older burial-grounds are nearer the centre of the 
village. That on the hill is probably the oldest. The 
well known epitaph over the slave, John Jack, is found 
here. It was undoubtedly written by Daniel Bliss, Esq. 
This epitaph is as follows: 

God wills us free;— man wills us slaves. 
I will as God wills; God’s will be done, 
Here lies the body of 
John Jack, 

A native of Africa, who died 
March, 1773, aged about 60 years. 
Though born in a land of slavery, 
He was born free. 

Though he lived in a land of liberty 
He lived a slave; 

Till by his honest though stolen labours, 
He acquired the source of slavery. 
Which gave him his freedom: 
Though not long before 
Death, the grand tyrant, 

Gave him his final emancipation, 
And put him on a footing with kings. 
Though a slave to vice, 

He practiced those virtues, 
Without which kings are but slaves. 

The beginning of the change from the old slate stones, 
which—as good fortune would have it—were so univer- 
sally used in our older graveyards, to the more modern 
white marble, is shown by this inscription : 

This stone is designed 
by its durability 

to perpetuate the memory, 
And by its color 
to signify the moral character 
of 
Miss Abigail Dudley, 
Who died Jan. 4, 1812, 
Aged 73. 

Unfortunately, however, this stone is proving less dur- 
able than the discarded slate, and at times weather stains 
and dirt have sadly impaired the force of its inscription. 

The graveyard near the old Block house on Main Street 
probably contains the dust of Rev. Peter Bulkeley and his 
son, Rev. Edward Bulkeley. The exact location of their 
graves has been forgotten, but the statement was made by 
Senator Hoar that he had understood that these early 
ministers were buried a short distance inside the gate, 
and to the left. 

In the half-century sermon of Dr. Ripley is a reference 
to the place of burial of Concord’s first three ministers, the 
two Bulkeleys and Mr. Estabrook, stating that they were 
probably buried in a tomb together. Dr. Ripley gives 
the Latin epitaph, which is found in Mather’s Magnalia: 

Obiit jam qui jamdudum abierat Bulklacus 
Nec patriam ille mutavit, nec pene vitam: 
Eo ivit, quo ire consueverat, et ube jam erat; 
translating it— 
Bulkeley is now gone, who had long since gone; 

Nor hath he changed his country nor scarcely his life; 
Thither he has gone, whither he was wont to go, and 
where he already was. 

He adds that “ this inscription is not to be found in the 
graveyard—that no stone designates the spot where this 
distinguished Saint was buried or entombed. If the spot 
can be ascertained (which is probable), I would that at 
least a plain block of granite should there be placed, with 
his name indelibly inscribed.” But this wish of Dr. Ripley 
still remains ungratified, and we have only the tradition 
pointing to the location of the tomb. 





A postmaster in the later Latin was veredavius —from 
the word veredus, a post horse. The German word pferd 
comes from this veredus. 








THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 





BY TOM WATKINS. 

The eve was calm and still, 

The woods were hushed to rest, 
The moon behind the hill 

Gleamed on the silver West. 
Over the drowsy earth, 

Under the moonbeams pale, 
A mystic song had birth, 

In the heart of the nightingale. 


Like a bard inspired she sang 
Of love and the heart’s unrest, 
Like a morning carol rang 
The thoughts of her joyous breast. 
While the dew on her nest was bright, 
And the bright stars burned above, 
She sang to the infant night 
Of the golden dawn of Love. 


And I said to my beating heart, 

* Be still!” for the minstrel bird 
Had torn its wound apart, 

And its gushing fountain stirr’d. 
“ Ah, Love, Love, Love!” I cried, 

Under the moonbeams pale, 
When that mystic music died 


In the throat of the nightingale. 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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ER WATERS. By George Moore. Chicago: C. H. Sergel 
0. 


It is the serious Mr. George Moore’s purpose to warn 
people not to transgress moral laws; you feel that before 
you have read half a dozen pages in his latest book. But 
Mr. Moore is wise enough to know that a ery of bogies is 
no longer terrifying. There was a time when such stories 
as Ten Nights in a Bar Room really made people feel that 
if they once tasted wine they would be sure to die of delir- 
ium tremens, just as children fear they will be torn by the 
‘wolf’ which nursesjhave allready for naughty little boys. 
But children outgrow their dread of those wolves, and, as 
Mr. Moore has perceived, the world is not appalled by the 
threat of delirium tremens. So Mr. Moore has set himself 
to work out the consequences of wrong-doing, as they 
oftenest come about. He sets forth, just as it is, without 
either magnifying it out of all proportion, as Dickens did, 
and as Zola sometimes does, or treating it as if itamounted 
to nothing, as do many modern writers, whatever of wretch. 
edness is consequent upon transgression of the laws either of 
man or of nature. His novel, Esther Waters, brings home 
as clearly as does a real event happening under one’s eyes, 
the consequences of wrong-doing ; not only the conse- 
quences to the wrong-doer, but also the consequences to who- 
soever comes in contact with him or her. Yet with excel- 
lent art Mr. Moore has so prepared his moral that it is an 
agreeably sugar-coated pill. Mr. Moore differs from Zola 
in that he does not take for his subject a great, conspicuous 
person or movement, as a celebrated courtesan, or a fanati- 
cal rush to a sacred shrine; nor does he represent abnor- 
mal moods, as the idée fixe of a man that he must choke 
some woman. Mr, Moore chooses every-day people and 
describes their every-day lives, and you have as much in. 
terest in his characters as you have in real men ard women 
you know, and no more. In realing the books of cer- 
tain authors—Shakespeare chief among them—you are 
full not only of your own sympathy for the characters but 
also of the author’s sympathy for them. . fn reading Dick- 
ens, you have little sympathy for the characters them- - 
selves, because you don’t quite believe in them, but you do 
sympathize with the author's feeling toward them. Mr. 
Moore never gives you a glow of sympathy on his account; 
you must feel for the characters as they stand or not feel 
at all. 

Esther Waters is the most instructive of Mr. Moore’s 
works. The grounds upon which it could have been con- 
demned by the newsdealers in England one fails to con- 
ceive. In it Mr. Moore is more delicate in handling pas- 
sion than in either A Modern Lover or A Mummer’s Wife . 
more delicate, indeed, than, for instance, Mr. Hardy in the 
universally accepted Tess. 


Esther Waters is a servant 
who goes wrong. 


She loses her place in the country and 
wanders, forlorn but brave, about London, seeking to earn 
money wherewith to support her child. And she does earn 
it, virtuously, in spite of the repulses she gets from prig- 
gish mistresses. There has, perhaps, not been written a 
story that impresses one nore deeply with the fact that it 
is wrong to look askance on sinners if they have repented. 
Afterwards, Esther marries her betrayer, and lives placidly 
till he dies ; he has made her a good husband, with all his 
faults, and the book ends, leaving Esther living a life of 
routine in the country, bappy, because she has brought her 
boy up to be a man as good as other men. Itis a termina- 
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tion full of the pathos of a life-work done. From the 
point of view of technique, there are things to be said 
against Esther Waters. ‘There is too much racing-slang. 
Mr. Moore might have left some of it out without impair- 
ing the accuracy of his picture, or injuring the movement 
of his story. But one can easily skip it; it is a fault of no 
consequence by the side of the many excellences both of 
character drawing and plot development. The book is 
likely to be harshly criticized for its lack of humor, but 
there is really no place tor humor in the story. It is a 
sombre tale, but lofty in its seriousness. 


LEGENDS OF THE MICMACS. By the Rev. Silas Tertius Rand. 
Wellesley rhilological Publications. New York and Lon 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 





The Legends of the Micmac Indians form a legacy of no 
small value, for which the world is indebted to the late 
Silas T. Rand, who, during forty years, was missionary 
among these Indians of Nova Scotia. For many years, he 
sought the stories, which were known to but few of the 
remaining Indians, carefully translating them, until nearly 
one hundred legends were represented in his manuscripts. 
At his death, his collection was purchased by Prof. E. N. 
Horsford, whose interest in Indian philology and literature 
was second only to his interest in the Norsemen. The 
manuscripts were placed in the library of Wellesley Col- 
lege, with the expressed desire that they be published, in 
which matter Miss Webster, the editor, has had the hearty 
aid and co-operation of Misses Lilian and Cornelia Hors- 
The work is presented as one of the Wellesley 
Philological Publications, bearing the imprint of 
mans, Green & Co., of London and New York. 

All of the stories do not belong to the folk-lore; some of 
them are evidently reminiscences and bits of history; tales 
of war, hunting, strategy and cunning. ‘The stories are of 
such recent collection that in many instances the civiliz. 
ing influence can be traced, as for example in The Solitary 
Maiden with her secluded home and her garden of lilies, 
typical of 


ford. 


Long- 


virtues, her very stupid tempter, the 
current thread of her prayers and her final translation 
to Heaven, house and all. In the magical stories, one 
recognizes some of the familiar conventional forms which 
have done duty in all lands and among all peoples. Giants 
appear, and demi-gods, who are deceived by the most flimsy 
subterfuges, and animals which think and speak, and the 
end of the earth, and the place where the sun sets, and the 
Rip-Van-Winkle sleep, and invisibility, and the curiosity 
of women, and the mystic three; this last element, how- 
ever, is much less prominent than is usually the case in 
such tales. The stories are simple in invention and bear 
the impress of a nomadic life with its scanty stock of 
household goods, alternate plenty and privation, and thus 
they present an excellent picture of Indian life. Some old 
friends meet us; for instance, in The Honest Man and the 
Rogue, the same old king is sick and no one can cure him ; 
the same benevolent poor man shares his last crust with a 
stranger and in obedience to his instructions overhears the 
secret that will cure the king. The environment, however, 
is essentially Indian: the robbers who impart the secret 
spend the night in dancing, smoking and story-telling about 
a fire in the woods; the medicine is the sweat of a white 
horse. But there is no penalty for lack of success, and there 
is no king’s daughter tomarry ; the self-selected reward being 
only as much money as the healer could conveniently carry 
away. The dishonest man, who imitates the good one’s 
action in the hope of reward, is discovered by the robbers 
at the fire and killed. It is a bit disappointing, however, 
to find that the good man gives away all his money the 
same day and leaves the story just as poor as when he came 
into it. An occasional fable is included, such as The Ice 
Man, in which resolution is taught and the exceedingly 
un-Indian precept of having a care for the future. 

The series of stories is very interesting and commemo- 
rates well the ability and zeal of Dr. Rand, who has thus 
saved from oblivion the rich material of an entire language. 
Joun Ritcuir, Jr. 


SreciAL Kinesiology OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNAsTICs. By 
Baron Nils Posse. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


The great interest which has arisen in physical culture 
and the tendency which has existed to accept at least some 
of the principles of the Swedish system, have speedily 
called for two successive editions of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics. With the necessity 
of preparing a third edition, it seemed desirable to rewrite 
and elaborate the book, to serve the purpose of a text- 
book for students. The result of this is the Special 
Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics, which has recently 
been published by Lee and Shepard. 

The work is a valuable one, for those who know of this 
admirable system only by hearsay have yet to learn that it is 
a philosophical method, carefully developed in a scientific 
manner. In the exercises, one movement prepares the 
way for the next, and the latter is selected as a rational 
progression or arest. This philosophical sequence is the 
principle of the Swedish system, and it is in this that its 
advantages are evident over other methods or lack of 
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methods. This and many other things are made plain 
in Dr. Posse’s book. In passing, he characterises as 
irrational the basis of the eclectic school; for, inasmuch 
as the Swedish system is a carefully considered progressive 
one, wherein each step is dependent upon those past and 
a preparation for the future ones, the mere selection of 
even its best exercises to join to some other best ones robs 
the combination of all the advantages that the interdepen- 
dence of the exercises can assure to them in their legiti- 
mate connection. 

The matter is presented by Baron Posse in three 
general sections: First, a consideration of gymnastic 
theories in general: second, the movements of the Swedish 
system ; and, third, an appendix, discussing many related 
matters, the phosiological effects of exercise, an explana- 
tion of some mechanical details, together with progressive 
lists and tables of exercises, etc. Under the first section, 
the scientific basis of the Swedish sequence is explained, 
the methods of progression noted and the relations of 
apparatus defined. The body of the work explains the 
exercises in all their details and is illustrated at every 
point. An exvellent chart accompanies the volume, which 
is a synopsis of the system of Ling, elaborated by the 
author. The original, which was exhibited at Chicago, 
was especially mentioned in the award given to Mr. 
Posse for his exhibit. ‘The book is satisfactory in every 
respect and in keeping with the importance and dignity 
of the science which it expounds. 

The story, List, Ye Landsmen, is Mr. Clark Russell's 
conception of how the yarn of a remarkable voyage would 
be spun by a moderately intelligent seaman. He tells in- 
cidents, just as they occurred, as it were; many of them 
have no bearing on the development of the plot, and one 
or two of these might well have been omitted by Mr. 
Russell. But on the whole it is a yarn mighty well spun, 
and not the worst feature of it is the complete revelation of 
his character the supposed narrator gives. With never a 
word of description of himself he has developed the photo- 
graph of his mental state to the smallest essential detail. 
One knows him for a frank seaman, not a profound thinker, 
for evidently he does not quite comprehend the _philo- 
sophical captain’s speeches; he never once says so, and he 
quotes the speeches, but it is certain that their full signifi- 
cance has not come home tohim. The drawing of this 
character is one of the most artistic among the many artis- 
tic bits of work of Mr. Russell's. The story is a good one; 
improbable enough to stir the blood of the most romantic 
reader. 

There are but few books, written to while away the lei- 
sure hours, as good as Love and Shawl-Straps, by Annette 
L. Noble. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) A vein of 
humor runs through the whole book and holds one’s inter- 
est from beginning to end. It is not a wishy-washy nor 
sensational novel, Love and Shawl-Straps, but a story con- 
taining a great deal of information to travellers, and the 
characters who do the travelling are just such people as 
we meet in every-day life. 
them. 


We recognize every one of 
They are not strained or overdrawn and, if the 
reader should sail for Europe to-morrow, he would without 
doubt encounter Dolly, the innocent little flirt, Harriet 
Dwight, the Smith graduate, or Mrs. Pollock, essaying 
French. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Hudson is exceedingly 
matter of fact, but as it takes all kinds of people tomake up 
a world, so Love and Shawl-Straps needs Mr. Hudson and 
good Dr. Tom and “ Billy ” to be real life. 

The writer is a keen observer and succeeds in placing 
But the book 
is not without a bit of pathos, which makes it all the more 
real. 


her characters in many amusing situations. 


The progress of the ‘woman question’ is neither ad- 
vanced nor retarded by such books as George Mandeville’s 
Husband, by C. E. Raimond. ‘The author of this work is 
too evidently partisan; he—the book is apparently the 
work of a man—cannot restrain himself from making cari- 
catures instead of portraits of his personages. 
he is not convincing. 


Therefore 
Simply because George Mandeville 
is over-stout and unblessed with wits, that does not prove 
that women ought not to write books, as the author seems 
to think it does. It is to be feared that C. E. Raimond 
drew his idea of a lady-novelist from his imagination, not 
from real life. There are, besides unpleasant conversa- 
tions, allusion suppressed which more lead to thoughts im- 
pure than open words would do—yet in those very allu- 
sions Mr. Raimond is trying to inculcate what he deems a 
moral lesson: namely, that there are things which ought 
never to be spoken of even by a mother to her daughter. 
His shibboleth is ‘seemly’; he makes the most interesting 
character in the book, a sickly young girl, die uttering the 
word. Yet he has not produced either a seemly or an 
artistic work. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


In the current number of the Chap-Book M; 
La Rose scintillates with a review of the Yellow Book 
Louise Imogen Guiney has a review too; hers deal es 
Trilby; evidently it was written with some paing, but nN 
critic appears to have quite missed seeing the point 
Trilby. 

Maurier hustled Billee off into the next world 
haste. 


She complains because as she thinks M 
wit! 

Comment on this opinion is hardly nece 
Miss Guiney also remarks that Trilby “ 


ser 
18 a terrible puned 
on the head ” to something or other ; but she is pot to & 
too severely blamed for that figure, inasmuch as, not being 
a man, she probably does not know clearly what a pune 
on the head is. Mr. Percival Pollard strives desperate 
to be effective with an allegory. The world wearied i 
allegories in the days of Addison, and Mr. Pollard’s a» 
inferior allegories. This one is among the most strains 
he has written. Mr. Harrison Morris has a bit of vers 


and Mr. Richard Hovey shivers with the horrors i 
stanzas. k 


sa 


There is a picturesque bit in Biblia this month; a¢ 
scription of the work at Deir el Bahari, the temple of that 
interesting personage Queen Hatasu. 
the ruins are being dug away, and the temple is being n 


The mounds ove 


built, as far as may be, from the fragments unearth 
One reads this lively description of the beauties revealel 
with earnest desires that nothing may hinder the work @ 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Dr. Winslow has 4 ser 
article in Biblia about some archaic statues of the go 
Khem, executed in the days before the chronology ¢ 
Manetho began. They have been found at Coptos \y Dr 
Petrie, who places the date of their production at about 
time of the stone age in Europe. Dr. Winslow speaks 
of flint instruments found at Coptos made at least’ 
years ago. A piece of a pitcher bears Khufu’s get 
name. 

In the Critic there has began the publication of a en 
of two impressions, one of William Morris, the othe # 
Ruskin, by George Saintsbury. Mr. Saintsbury bas 
word of warm praise for Guinevere, in this week's numit 
of the Critic. The essays are out of a book of Correctes 
Impressions to be published by Dodd, Mead & Comps) 
in the Fall. In the course of this volume, Mr. Sain 
examines the works of Thackeray, Tennyson, Brow 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Dickens, Matthew Arnold, Swin™ 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot and other writers © . 
Dodd Mead & Company are going i 
bring out, also, Mrs. Wallope’s Domestic Manners © 
Americans, in two small volumes, with twenty-four re 
trations from contemporary drawings reproduced fren 
first edition of 1832, with an introductory note ' 
Harry Thurston Peck of Columbia College. 
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The New York Evangelist announces the result ve 
vote recently taken among the Presbyteri#® tall 
schools of the country to determine the ‘ best eo 
for a Sunday-school library.’ General Lew. we 
Ben Hur leads, appearing upon ninety-one per cent. , 
lists, while The Prince of India is number forty-bre & 
Halifax, Gentleman, by Miss Mulocb, stands oe 
twelfth place, and the same author's A Noble pe 
number forty-six. Among Charles C. Coffin’s anil 
works The Story of Liberty is preferred. h . ys 
within the century mark, while the others do yi 
might have been expected, works 0! fiction sows 
popular. Poetry, biography, history and preree x 
find but little place; but the character of na oi ® 
notably high, both as regards its literary mers 
moral tone. Only fifteen of ‘the one be 
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were written by men. The authors of eighty-five per 
e : 7 
ent. of the books most in request for Presbyterian San- 
jay-school libraries in this country are women. 





NOTES. 

Mr. John Fiske’s History of the United States for 
Schools, published by Houghton Mifflin & Company, is 
sbout as comprehensive a text-book as one often comes 
ross. [he story is presented in a straightforward, 
> en way but it is full. Mr. Fiske has : 
sts better than the events of American history 


balanced his 
have 


sual been balanced, one against another. He has given 
more weight to the social conditions of the people than 
historians of these states have given, and less weight to 
wars. 

Phat daintiest of comedies, Le monde ou lon s’eunute 
« to be issued in form for students edited with notes by 


Prof. A. C. Pendleton, by D. C. Heath & Co. It 
Pailleron, the author, got his motive for this play at a well 


is said 


known ° salon ‘in Paris. 
lhe Franklin Publishing Company are going to issue a 
oopular edition of After the Manner of Men; a book that 


has excited a certain amount of comment abroad. 


s said that Mr. Froude is an enthusiastic yachtsman 


itl 


and may often be seen sailing his smart little cutter him- 





wif. He lives on the Devon coast and has plenty of op-| 


for his favorite sport. We can recall no 


rtul 1u1e8s 
Amer 
t many of them are nowadays proficients in tennis. 


ican author and professor who has a similar taste ; | 


It seems that the publishers in England have carried with | 


arush their assault on the three-volume novel. At present 
t appears that the three-volume system must go altogether, 


Mr. 


Manxman, comes out in a 


which is more than the publishers wanted at first. 
latest book, The 


single volume; printed with type too small, it is said, to be 


Hall ( aine’s 
read easily. The new system will cut off their revenue 
from many small authors who wrote three-volume novels to 


der. They_will it is believed have a hard time, for they | 


are noteapable of attaining the greater excellence demanded 


nasmall book. Atleast, that is what Mr. Besant seems to 


think 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., of London, are about to 


publish the fourth and concluding volume of their [llus. | 


trated Encyclopedic Medical Dictionary, which contains 


all the technical terms used by writers on medicine and the 


collateral sciences in the Latin, English, French and Ger- | 


man languages. Dr. Frank P. Foster and a host of other 
medical men have been engaged compiling this stupendous 
work since 1881. It is issued by subscription in four im- 
perial octavo volumes, each extending to 750 pages; or in 
twelve sections of about 250 pages each. Such a compre- 


hensive work has not hitherto been produced in England. 


Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, of the University of the City 
of New York, has gone abroad for a few months’ study in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the British Museum. 


A new plan for reaching the north pole will be offered 
in the September Popular Science Monthly, by a Mr. 
Stuart Jenkins. 

Lord Dufferin, in the memoir accompanying the lately 
published collection of his mother’s poems, writes touch- 
ingly and nobly of that lady, the brilliant granddaughter of 
Sheridan. In speaking of Lady Dufferin’s peaceful end, 
“Thus there went out of the world one of the 
sweetest, most beautiful, most accomplished, wittiest, most 
loving and lovable human beings that ever walked upon 
the earth. There was no quality wanting to her perfection; 
and I say this, not prompted by the partiality of a son, but 
as one well acquainted with the world, and with both men 
and women. There have been many ladies who have been 
beantiful, charming, witty and good, but I doubt whether 
there have been any who have combined with so high a 
spirit, and with so natural a gayety and bright an imagina- 
ton as my mother’s, such strong unerring good sense, tact 
and womanly discretion; for these last characteristics, 
coupled with the intensity of her affections to which I have 
already referred, were the real essence and deep founda- 
tions of my mother’s nature.” 


he says 


Her majesty the Queen is looking up the Japan-China 
question. The other day she asked for some good easy 
reading about China and Japan, and they gave her a copy 
of Charles Lanman’s Leading Men of Japan, published 
a few years ago by Lothrop of Boston. The book con- 
‘ains a valuable chapter on Korea; a reprint is to be ex- 
pected shortly in this country. 


There is but one word universally applied to the per- 
sonality of Walter Pater; he was beyond all other things 
‘lovable man. There is the pleasantest bit of reminis- 
ence of him in the Pall Mall Gazette by a yourg man 
who, as an undergraduate, knew him. “It was an unex- 
pected pleasure for two of us undergraduates,” he says, 
“when he asked us to call on him and talk over the last 
lecture with him, I think he liked undergraduate 


acquaintances. Certainly he had a comforting, almost a 
patriarchial manner, which put shy youths at ease at once. 
I shall always remember him sitting in the bow window in 
his rooms in B. N. C. talking to us with all the ease of a 
practised conversationalist, with nothing but the poor 
Such 
of his talk that I can recall will get scant justice in the 
setting that I can give it. 


stimulus of a few bungling undergraduate questions. 


You miss the small white room, 
with the Donatello cast on the wall, the carefully ordered 
books, the large bowl of dried rose petals on the table, and 
the man himself and the voice. ‘I have never had to sur- 
render any of my first opinions about art, I think; but I 
have found that J have come to admire things which I did 
not once, especially in the case of some forms of rococo.’ 
‘1 often 
think,’ he told us, ‘that if we could live over the life of the 
Greeks we should find much in it that would strike us as 
terribly . 

The 


ersons 
I 


One of us had said something about Greek art. 


sordid and hideous.’ 


Yellow Book has caused the good hard-headed 
much perturbation of spirit, both here and abroad. 
In England it has incited a certain ‘ old-fashioned person’ 
to commit the following misdemeanor in verse, by way of 
showing that he at least did not bother himself about 
Yellow Books. 

’Twas Lane and Matthews who arose 

And raked the green young studios 
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the components of which were without exception able, 
inimitable and valuable. Some of it was ‘a flight of genius 
to the heights of Parnassus.’ We regret to observe that 
the chairman thought ill of the influences of money in lit- 
erature, showing, it is said, that the best magazine 
according to popular estimate is the one which has the 
greatest variety of soap ‘ads.’ We cannot believe that the 
popular taste is as bad as this; and as for ‘money influ- 
ences ’ it is certain that flights to Parnassus as well as less 
ethereal journeys are much assisted by a small amount of 
lucre in the traveller's pocket.” 

Social Evolution, by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, has been 
translated into German, and many copies in English have 
gone to France. 

The number of foreign books which is translated into 
English shows a decided tendency to increase, as will be 
seen from the fact that one London publisher alone adver- 
Most 


of these are quite new issues, and none was published 
earlier than two or three years ago. 


tises no less than sixty-six volumes of translations. 


A Russian author, 
new to English readers, Goucharoff, will shortly make his 
appearance in Mr. Heinemann’s International Library, 


with a novel, entitled A Common Story. And new works 


by Bjornsterne Bjorson and Jonas Lie are also announced 
in the same 


series. Now that the leading Bulgarian 





To give the world a start. 
They filled a flaring Yellow Book, 
Then clamored to the Public, * Look! 
Here’s Literature—and Art!”’ 


And there were harpies, lank and lean, 
With snouts mysteriously obscene ; 

And squeaking youths cried “* Damn!” 
And bragged of callow sins, with ‘Oh! 
If my mamma could only know 

How bold, how bad lam!”’ 


” 


Some said * How clever!” some “‘ How vile! 
The man of sense, ’twixt yawn and smile, 
Just voted it a bore. 
That Yellow Book, of meanings dim, 
A yellow nuisance was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


Ben 


circles. 


Itur continues to spread in wider and wider 


An elegant illustrated edition is to be brought out 


|in German by the German publication institute of Leipsic, 


Berlin and Vienna. 


An edition of the letters of the late Dr. Hans von Bu- 
low is being prepared by his widow, Marie von Bulow. 
The selection is a delicate matter, for the violent temper 
of Bulow made him a peppery letter-writer and an un- 


abridged edition would be sulphurous. 


The widow of James T. Fields, the famous Boston pub- 
lisher, has gathered another paper of literary reminiscences 
from his library, which is so rich in literary associations. 
It will appear in the September Scribner under the title of 
A Third Shelf of Old Books, with portraits, fac-similes, 
etc. 

The only poem of the present Lord Tennyson’s which 
escaped the destroying hand of the young man’s father 
and got into print is a version in hexameters of Jack and 
the Beanstalk. Lord Tennyson is deemed by the farmers 
round about him a poet, however. Kecently a rustic 
pointed him out to a visitor, saying, “ He carrics on the 
business now.” 


The latest of Mrs. Craigie’s tales labors under the title 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham. 


The Knight Errant, that journal for the few, has not 
been asuccess. Of course, no one, not even the publishers, 
thought it would be. Now they have assumed an air of 
nonchalance and sent out a painfully facetious appeal for 
more subscriptions. It is a pity that so artistic a produc- 
tion as the Knight Errant should go down—but the tone of 


the appeal was unfortunate. 


The new building at Irvington-on-the Hudson which 
has been erected for the Cosmopolitan Magazine is said to 
be very imposing. The pictures show a structure of classic 
design and excellent proportions. The dome is a copy of 
the dome of the Agricultural Building at the World’s Fair. 
It is said that the publishers are so careful of the green- 
ness of their lawn that they have built a tunnel under it, 
for the delivery of freight, so as not to have any unpleasant 
tracks on the premises. 


Among the notes in the Chap-Book is this bit of verse 
upon the writer who used to allow himself to be called by 
his friends ‘ Dick’ Davis : 

* Good morning, Mr. Davis.” “ Harding Davis, if you please.”’ 
“Oh! pardon! Mr. Harding Hyphen Davis, if you please. 

{ only called to say how much I like your journalese. 

A little more familiar and a little less at ease 

With therulesof English grammar than would suita Bostonese, 
°T is yet a fitting instrument to render thoughts like these— 
The thoughts of Mr. Davis.” ‘ Harding Davis, if you please.”’ 


The New York Tribune guys thus mildly the ardent 
literary souls of the West in convention assembled. “A 
current account of the recent meeting of the Western As- 
sociation of Writers in Indianna exhibits an enthusiasm 
and appreciation which speak volumes for the Western 





heart. The affair, it is stated, was an intellectual feast, 


author, Ivan Vazoff, has been rendered into English, there 
scarcely remains a single European country, unless it is 
Portugal, of whose modern literature we have not at least 
one, and frequently several, representative specimens in 
our own tongue. 


Prof. Francis E. Lord of Wellesley College has pre- 


| pared for publication a summary of the arguments in favor 


of the ‘Roman’ method of pronouncing Latin. Her little 
book will be published under the title The Roman Pronun- 
ciation of Latin; why we use it and how we use it, by 
Ginn & Co., in time to be used in schools next autumn. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has come back to America, pre- 


sumably to superintend the operations of that Avatar of 
ours. 





Mr. Kipling has lived so long in the presence of the 
rather insubordinate Avatar of India that he cannot live 
| all the time in the presence of a mild Avatar like that of 
| England which needs no looking after. It is 


understood 
that he will spend most of each year in this country, keep- 
| ing his eye on our unquiet Avatar. Nevertheless, Mr. 
| Kipling has written a book full of short stories about Lon- 


don society which is presently to be published. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has retired from the editorship 
of the Idler, leaving the magazine in charge of his assis- 
tant, Robert Barr. Mr. Jerome has his hands full with his 
weekly, To-Day, upon the Christmas number of which he 
is already engaged, and for which he has secured a short 
story written by Mr. Thomas Hardy, in collaboration with 
the Hon. Mrs. Hlenniker. This, The Bookman tell us, is 
the first time that Mr. Hardy has collaborated with anyone. 

Lourdes is to be published over here by Lippincott’s. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has turned off two or three more 
barrack-room ballads, and several jungle stories. 
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and to all that is left now of Evangeline’s home. The 
morning was perfectly beautiful. I can hardly make you 
understand how beautiful. The birds were singing, the 
air was soft, and the blue of sky and water was indescrib- 
able. The grass of the meadows had not been cut. I 
néver saw so uniform a growth of timothy with no butter- 
cups or daisies or even other grasses. You must have 
noticed it when it is in blossom, with the spike all covered 
with the purplish blue stamens just hanging out. This 
grass was all in blossom just then, and the coloring was 
something exquisite.” 


AUGUS? % my 
—=—=—. 
materially to our outlay this side of the Atlantic 
office and the secretary are an absolute necessity Te 
But five dollars entitles a subscriber tg the season’ 
quarto volume, to the illustrated brochure called : 
Archeological Report and to the Annual Report, . 
Queen Hatasu Temple volumes will be ver, valuable ani 
interesting. The London Times editorially remarks the 
“Its (the Fund’s) publications of the reliefs anq painting 
as well as all the minor treasures found, an: a 
will be mdre complete and not less artistic 
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ALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, AuGusT 25. 


But human bodies are sic fools, 
For a’ their colleges and schools, 
That when nae real ills perplex them, 
They make enow themsels to vex them. 
Burns. 
Sunpay, AvuaustT 26. TS rie 
Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, L 
God hath written in those stars above ; 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 


than the tag 
nificent volumes which French magnificence has 
, pr 
duced.’ ; 


Baie des Chaleurs, July 29. 


be 


et all our subscribers each secure one 


ia , new five-dolla 
subscription to this great historical labor. 


wa. ©. WInstow, 

Honorary 

Office of Egypt Exploration Fund: 
Boston. August 20, 1894. 


Longfellow. 


be 


“T must tell you of the beauties of Vicia Cracca, mak- 
ing great masses of purple all tangled in with the grass. 
‘ Beautiful ! beautiful!’ I exclaimed constantly as we rode, 
as it was all mixed in with clover. In eastern Massachu- 
setts we do not have such masses of bloom. Then there 
were masses of a white blossom, which I was able to get 
yesterday. I found it was an old acquaintance (found at 
Fort Wrangel) Poterium Canadense. This specific name is 


Monpbay, AvuGustT 27. 
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If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast the jewel lies. 


Charles Cotton. 
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Turspay, AuGcust 28. NIHIL HUMANI ALIENUM. 
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Burns. 
Wepnespvay, AuGusT 29. 
Tis beauty that doth oft make woman proud ; 
’Tis virtue that doth make them most admired ; 
’Tis government that makes them seem divine. 
Shakespeare. 
Tuurspay, AuGusT 30. 


Know, sir, there’s a proud modesty in merit, 
Averse from begging, and resolved to pay 


Ten times the gift it asks. 
Dryden. 


Fripay, AuGustT 31. 


I hold it truth. with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
‘That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
Tennyson. 
FLOWER, FRUIT, FIELD, FARM AND 
FOREST. 

It is pathetic to see how the English Social Reformers 
try to drag people out of doors. One would not say that 
Thoreau had much to do with the reformation of all the 
social orders of England. But the Robert Blatehfords 
and such people see the misery wrought where men and 
women are shut up ‘in those prisons which we call homes.’ 
So they rank Thoreau very high among their social 
reformers. 

“If you will read the following books, you will be in 
a better position to follow me”; this is Mr. Blatchford’s 
advice :—and the first book is “ Thoreau’s Walden, Lon- 
don, one shilling.” And again—“ Do read Walden. It is 
only a shilling, and if you read it well, it will save you 
much money in furniture, and your wife much toil in act- 
ing as a slave to the sideboard and best parlour suite.” 


There is no danger of a crowd yet. “ The whole 
existing population of the globe could find comfortable 
standing-room within the limits of a field ten miles square.” 
This is Mr. Edward Atkinson's testimony. 

[ heard the governor of Kansas say that he could put 
every inhabitant of that state in such a place in the state 
that he could not hear what his next neighbor shouted to 


well given, for it grows to be almost a weed here. You 
would not think that sow thistles, a Sonchus, could be 
beautiful, but so it is! Sonchus arvensis is abundant, with 
large yellow blossoms, mammoth dandelions, growing three 
feet high, so they swayed in the wind. Then the epilo- 
bium was lovely, and even the chiccry was beautiful, 
As the 
epilobium and vicia grew in together, the mingling of ¢ -lor 
was harmonious and heavenly, though you would not have 
foretold it.” 


because it did not occur singly, but in masses. 
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To the Editors of the Boston Commonwealth : 
The following subscriptions to the Fund since July 20 
to date are gratefully acknowledged : 
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Cushing, L. W., Fisq. (Atlas) Reynolds, Miss Sarah B. 
= ~ * (Atlas) 
Rice, Mrs. Harriet S. 
(2 Atlases) 
Riddle, Prof. M. B., D.D. 
Roys, R. H., Esq. 
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Eastman, Mrs. E. D. (Atlas) Schuyler, Rev. Montgom- 
ery, D.D. 

Farnam, Mrs. Henry, for A (Atlas) 
the continued explora- Scott, Lewis A., Esq. (Atlas) 
tions of the Temple of Smith, Lieut. E. D. 

Queen Hatasu Smith, George W., Esq. 

Fiske, Mrs. Josiah M. STEWART, Mrs. Roperr 

si ee “ (Atlas) 

Swan, Mrs. W.G. (Atlas) 

Switzer, A. M., Esq. 
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(Atlas) 

Hansen, Hon. R. 

Harding, Miss Frances E. 
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In the loud waking world I come and go, 
And yet the twofold gate of dreams is min 
Nor is the light of poesy less divin 

Though science’s white cressets round me g 

The trances of the pietist I know ; 

Joy have I had of passion and of wine; 
I have seen the battle-lightnings round me shin 

And won the stillness of Himalayan snow ; 

Yet never in me are these things at feud 
They make one sum of rapture ; in my heart 

od ; 

Dreams, battles, banquets, prayers, communings, ar. 


Their memories rise and glow, a liv ing gi 


All form for me one vital brotherhood ; 
From nothing human let me hold apart ! 


Se cre =. Lippincott's 
Plays That Are Thrilling. 


This week there are two good, inspiring plays in town 
no* wishy-washy comedies, that depend for their interes 


on mere delicacy of handling ; 


g; but real robust dramas deal 


ing with matters of life, death and crime, interesting ; 
someone besides dilettanti. One of these plays is at th 
Boston Theatre, the other is at the Grand Opera Hous 
At the Boston is Mr. Stephen Brodie, the gentlemar 
who launched himself into fame off the middle of th 
Brooklyn Bridge, in the play, On the Bowery, Th 
Bowery is, of course, the notorious street in New York 
where Mr. Brodie, after his great deed, set up a saloon 
In the course of years Mr. Brodie has become the chic! 
oracle of the Bowery; his dicta, delivered from behind his 
bar, are law, from Chatham Square to the Cooper lns 
tute. 
explain to each other that “ What Steve Brodie says, goes 


It is the custom of prize fighters and robbers « 


see?” 

This state of affairs Mr. Robert N. Stephens has # 
forth in a play. 
has done the best he could have done, with his material 
There is a certain unlikelihood about his incidents, and 
his characters in high life are quite ridiculous; but the 
characters in low life are at least entertaining. There ar 
a tramp, and a Hebrew peddler, and a tough mas, Mr 
Brodie’s bouncer, and a ‘hayseed,’ and a pair of scour 
drelly murderers, and several tough girls. All of thes 
are funny, especially the tramp, as portrayed by Frast 


It is due to Mr. Stephens to say that be 


ee 


Houghton, H. O., Esq. Tuckerman, Mrs. Lucius 
Hyde, Clarence M., Esq. a Purchase of Books :‘ 
Tyler, Prof. Chas. M., D.D. 


him. Bloom. They collect in Mr. Brodie’s saloon—the scene '* 


got up to represent, in a dim way, the real spot—and per 
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“ Should you say June or August grew the more wild- 
flowers? I should say June—but this is perhaps my 
mistake. 

In June I drove across seven miles, from the station to 
my home in the ‘South County,’ and | made a little bet 
with my companion that we would see thirty flowers. We 
saw thirty-one—and I won my bet. 

I took the same ride Monday—the 13th—and counted 
forty. Almost everyone was different from the June con- 
tingent. 

Our word ‘Squash’ is a different word, with a different 
origin, from Shakespeare’s ‘ Squash.” 

“ As a Squash before it is a peascod.” 

Our Squash is never peascod. The English Squash 
derives its name from the word which in Old French was 
spelt esquachier ; it meant anything easily crushed, espe- 
cially soft green peas. 

The American Squash is more properly called a 
Squantersquash, this being the Algonkin word. De Can- 
dolle says: “I have consulted all the Asiatic and African 
floras without finding the slightest medtion of a wild 
variety. . . It is otherwise in America.” 


Grand Pre, July 18. 
“We took the train back to Grand Pré, and went upon 
the meadows, to the old French willows and apple trees, 
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Wisconsin State Historical 
Society 5 
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Archeological Survey Fund: 
$5 Meredith, Mrs. J. H. $5 
5 Northampton Pub. Library 5 

Jacquelin, John H., Esq. 5 Providence Atheneum 
Library Co. of Philadelphia 5 Wisconsin State Historical 
MeWilliam, John, Esq. 5 Society 5 


All our subscribers of and for 1893 should have 
received ere this the Annual Report for 1893, in which 
their names and contributions for that year are recorded. 
The Report states that the amount sent from the United 
States in 1892-93 to the General Fund was £927 5s. 10d., 
and to the Survey Fund £272 14s. 2d., or a total of £1200. 
The next Report (that for 1893-94) will show a decrease 
of £200. Let us believe that such a falling off in our 
revenue will not continue, particularly in view of our 
increased expenses, as the establishment of an office and 


Loveland, Ralph, Esq. 5 
From July 20 to date 
these subscriptions to the 


Buffalo Library 
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the appointment of a secretary in the United States add 


: walks into arich man’s drawing room and te 





form specialties which are not bad; but it is to be hoped 
Mr. Stephens is not responsible for the amazingly por 
gags the Hebrew perpetrates. There is a quite imposst* 
villain, a ‘swell,’ enacted by Mark Lynch, who ought ' 
be informed that real ‘swells’ do not use hair-oil. The 
lain hires the two murderers to toss his discarded mistres . 
over the Brooklyn Bridge, and the next scene shows the 
bridge : a most effective bit of scenery. The young wom" 
is tossed over the rail, but Steve, heroic thing, happes* 
to be on hand and, jumping over after her, saves 
from death. The hayseed, her father, takes her howe “ 
the country, very limp and repentant: Miss vom 
Bergen enacts her exceedingly well. Then Mr. Brod 
lis the me2 
man to let his daughter marry a poor newspaper ™49 = 
the rich man has nothing to say. Mr. Brodie * "7 
effective in all the scenes but this, because he has aan é 
enough not to put on airs: he is simply his natu “ 
and that of course is what the play demands. hae 
immensely with the audiences. Tne theatre dh sat 
and Mr. Brodie is applauded, but the villain is hissed : 
hard he has to stop speaking till the popular indignau? 
has cooled off. 

The villain at the Grand Opera House, 100, & 
self hissed. He is a pretty dire villain ; he tries ' —s 
male rival, shut up in prison, killed. But the rive 
lots of friends who disguise themselves as jailors 
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che prisoner out, amid the popping of paper caps on a big 
the p! cket; a‘ strong” scene. Another strong scene is 
7 f the villains is thrown out of a belfry window. 
play, and there are Nihilists in it, and 
The male villain is portrayed 


army mt 
where one 0 
This is 4 Russian 

1 lots of death. 
police .. Mr. Arnold Reeves, and the female villain by 
Phosa McAllister, whose conception of the part is 





evil 
Miss 


that whie n 


Edward Brandt is Hector Dilworth, an American deus 

Mr. Wall misused 
omes out all right. One lesson taught by this 
I'sar is not almost unapproachable, as one 
He cannot be, for Hector Dilworth 
The 
of 


vou are a Villainess you intone your sentences. 
Dd. Mr 
ag } : 


who 


James is the noble, 


Alexis 
s that the 
ied to think. 

ites gets a pardon from him for Alexis. 


1 avi 
iar has bet 
and are in 


tite fill the house raptures 


Weather Crop Bulletin. 


Om the afternoon of the 20th a thunder shower passed 
Massachusetts, which gave a heavy downpour 


At 
sin a 


etered nearly one-half inch of rain in five minutes; 


easter 
t Boston. the weather bureau office, there 
einehes thirty minutes; 1.66 inches in one hour, and 


es in four hours. This storm was very local, 
oncord, Mass., 20 miles to the northwest, 


It has been estimated that $10,000 


vy. as at ( 
1 was recorded. 
we was done by the rain in cellars in Boston alone. 
wns remain much the same in Massachusetts, 
the few local showers have occurred rain is 
weded. Pastures are dry, and fall grain prom- 
nally poor. Apples hang on pretty well, and 
is indicated in most sections where not injured 
spring frosts; their quality is very good. Corn 
sands the dry weather fairly well, though there is some 
nt of the leaves curling daily. Tomatoes, cucum- 


ers, squashes, ete., would be greatly benefited by more 
ture 

in Bristol county some of the potatoes where dug are 
Middlesex 


ps are reported dying and others are blossoming the 


ind better than was expected; in some of 
second time. One « rrespondent in northern Worcester 
states that one piece of early potatoes planted the 


\pril is now quite full of blossoms. Ile says that 





potatoes on good land are of good size and extra 
ity, but with few in the hill. The fruit 
yal orted still at work on the cranberries in the vicinity of 
Marshfic South Dennis; 
that vicinity 
rk ; The d 


ported dry and feed scarce. 


worm is re 


d and this crop is very light in 


ought continues unbroken in Rhode Island: wells 
Some farmers are feed. 


ng cattle from the barn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BERKELEY School, 


we! Boylston Street, cor of Berkeley. 





A graded school for boys and girls. Prepares for all collegi 


la. ate institutions, and also maintains English course with 
French or German junior department. 

the Eleventh year Sept. 24. Catalogues. 

, ; OPEN DAILY 9 to 12. 
{ 


rTAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 





NEw England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by 
en | Dr. Esen TOURJEE. 
Musi 


CaRL_FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, and Languages. 
- SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 6. 

Offices open for registration Aug. 30. Prospectus Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’] Manager. 


r Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


a WORCESTER Academy. 
A Boy 8’ School of the highest grade. Gist year begins Sept. 
Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
= Vertificates admit to various colleges. 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
SCH OL HOUSE, admirably equipped with 
‘braries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 


DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 


Sth 


laboratories, 


M i acini institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 


A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
Summer TvuIri0n. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


© hitetin Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 

DIRECTORS; 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES' 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 

INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class im Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 


F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. ‘Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 


Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building un 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


BRADFORD 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


7" Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price #0 cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


46 Washington St. 
Boston. 


151 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Tei 1s 


able. Address. 
at ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Aeon and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 


qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and | , 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a | ¢taded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 


specialty 


fC en UN Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
wert ofthe Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. ‘Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata. 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D, 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-938 on the 29th September. Practica) 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


inet Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 





ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim, 
Cents Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, i893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.68th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphiet sent 

upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 

HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


ChiCAce Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School, Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 


| work, Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
—— including fireplace in each room. Isolated and CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
berlectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 





. OSSE Gymnasium, wie 














Jn DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. All build. A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. | BRoAP Street Conservatory of Music, 
08 _ meetan Og steam. Ample playgrounds. Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, | 1331 South Broad St, Phila., 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, . dress | Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
es GRE oes ere ones sr oe ee —— : “9 | absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
; CUAUNCY-Hall School. 23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. | kvery branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
I ae Soe dl i | 9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
x For Established in 1828.) Lowa Seminary, Mass. Illustrated catalogue free. 
" yd pe a — of all ages. Especial care for health Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. | GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 
oe 1s. individual needs. Thorough preparation for the ti imi i : d 
Mass. A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and | % 
Gliege. ak ve Pn cnitiaaar aor for business and for | certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary | ’ I ‘HE Highland Military Academy, 
os Chewieny. an aoe received into all classes. training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art WORCESTER, MASS. 
s work. Instruction is — a not laboratory | and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
. Drill for boys. Year A oe } > : - - There is Military | puildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athleties Encouraged 
" _ = quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 





| Careful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALD“ SHAW, A. M., Head Maste 


598 Boylston Street, Copley Square. HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 
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Perfect 
Glove. 


A Perfect Glove must be manufactured ex- 
clusively from the finest selected stock, so cut 
that it will fit neatly and retain its shape 
until worn out. 

It must further be strongly sewed with supe 
rior silk thread, and carefully ribbed or 
stitched. 

The coloring must be absolutely fast, and 
not liable to wear white. 

We know that the 


DUCHESSE 


Glove completely fulfils these requirements, 
and we therefore designate it‘ta perfect 
glove,” and ask for a trial order. 

Send for price list. 


Chandler & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Florence 
Silk Mosaic. 
=_- 








Hand Embroidery on Wash- 
lar home 


cream-white, black, tan, navy- -blue, 
and old-blue, 

The embroidery is done with Corticelli 
(EE) Wash Silk,as sold ons Is, which 
keep it clean, avoiding waste thus sav 
ing time and money. The Mosaic 

id in patterns cut the right length for 
@ tle, with work! plan, directions, 
and many new designs, 

Me a Home Needlework” 
for 1804 is now ready. Subjects: 
Corticelli Darning in 22 new designs; 
Knitting; Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, a with Corti- 
Silk 

nd 6 cents, mentioning zee, and 
we will mail you the book—6 pages, 
90 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILe co. 16 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


_Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M: D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
omen and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in } tice, 
alg 8 horo saadina! electrician Ri wesiy 
tor’s free dis 

~— ‘continued at her o: 












daily. 


nsary for’ the poor is 
ce , Tuesdays, from 6 to 


"eas lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
virls from 15 to 20 yoneeet age. 


Magnetic Physician, 


ETTA JEWETT, 


37 Boylston St., - - - Boston, Mass. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 








THE DAINTY COTTON GOWN. 
The times are hard, and Dorothy, 
A thrifty little maid, 
Is quite content there days to be 
In cotton gowns arrayed. 
In ginghams fine and soft as silk, 
In sheen of twills and checks, 
In lustrous muslins white as milk, 
Her charms our eyes perplex. 





She wears a dress of spotless duck, 
Most stiff and stately then; 
Again with crisping frill and tuck 
Her grace bewilders men. 
In sheerest organdy she shines, 
A lily sweet and fair, 
Or, petals ruffling to the nines, 
A rose beyond compare. 


Harper's Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


In a sketch of the Abas Pacha, the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, a correspondent says: “It 
may be interesting to know that the young 
man is of the opinion that the American 
agricultural machinery is the best in the 
world, and furthermore, he is inclined to 
think that the farmers of Egypt should no 
longer depend upon the uncertain moods of 
the river Nile for irrigation, without which 
the agriculturists of the Nile Valley are 
helpless. So he is studying the methods of 
the Mormons who settled in Utah and made 
of an arid, unproductive region a perfect 
flower garden by means of scientific irriga- 
tion.” 

The youngest member of the Georgia bar 
is Edward Harrison Bleckley, who is not 
yet six months old. He was unanimously | , 
elected a member of the Bar Association 
last week. He is the son of Chief Justice 
Bleckley’s old age. Judge Bleckley is not 
far from eighty, and his wedding two years 
ago attracted much attention in Georgia 
and throughout the South. 
the exiled Khedive of 
Egypt, who is at Carlsbad, has grown very 
old and weak. 


Ismail Pasha, 


Miss Comstock, who is president of the 
Comstock Banking Company, of Green 
City, Mo., and cashier of the Comstock 
Castle Bank, of Green Castle, Mo., is prob- 
ably one of the youngest bank officers in 
the country. She entered the bank at 
Green City in March 1889, as assistant 
cashier and bookkeeper, which position she 
filled in all its-various duties. In Septem- 
ber, 1892, the owners of that bank organized 
one in Green Castle, when they made Miss 
Comstock president of the old bank and 
cashier of the new one. As the president 
and directors of the latter bank live at some 
distance from it, Miss Comstock has the 
real work of the bank to do, and despite the 
heavy responsibilty she is interested and 
suscessful in her work. 


The Empress of Russia has a perfumery 
fountain in her reception-room. She presses 
a certain button, and the kind of perfume 
which she wishes is produced. 
odor is the mayflower. 


Her favorite 


The most minute precautions are taken 
for the protection of the new president of 
the French Republic. There is not in 
Europe a sovereign better guarded t'van M. 
Casimir-Perier. A flying brigade of police 
agents in civilian costume has been created 
to follow the president step by step wher- 
ever he goes. When M. Casimir-Perier is 
about to start from the Elysée the Prefec- 
ture of Police is apprised by telephone of 
the place to which he is going, as well as of 
the route he is to take. Before he has 
crossec the gate of the palace a carriage is 
already on the street, with orders to follow 
the presidential conveyance, and not to lose 
sight of it. This manoeuvre is repeated 
several times daily, for the president goes 
out frequently, either in a carriage or on 
foot. M. Casimir-Perier often goes to the 
Bois de Boulogne, like M. Carnot, and thus 
gives a great deal of work to the police 
service at the Elysée. 

Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, has given 
to the Art Institute of Chicago the cast she 
made in 1853 of the clasped hands of Robert 
Browning and his wife, for which she 
refused an offer of $5,000 in England. 


The Dowager Marchioness of London- 
derry is churchwarden of the Anglican 





Church of Machynlleth, in North Wales. 
Two other peeresses hold similar offices in 
England, namely, the Dowager Lady 
Heathcote, for North Ealing, in Hampshire, 
and the Dowager Lady Hindlip, for a 
church in Worcestershire. 


Ex-Congressman John Mercer Langston, 
colored, of Virginia, is writing a novel. 

Prof. Hiram Gregory of New York says 
there exists in a mountain region in China 
a tribe of monkeys that make pottery for 
their own use and then make wine to put 
in their pottery. The Chinese mountaineers 
of the human variety say that their brute 
brethren make the wine from berries in 
summer and store it for use in winter when 
the water is frozen. Professor Garner 
ought to call upon monkeys so accom 
plished as these, for they must have a 
richer language than the gorillas and chim- 
panzees of Africa. 

Dr. Kuno Fischer, the famous professor 
of philosophy at the University of Heidel- 
berg, celebrated the seventieth anniversary 
of his birth the other day. The freedom 
of the city was conferred upon him, and 
the Grand Duke of Baden gave him the 
golden chain with the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Zahringer Lion. 
the American prima 
donna, has left Paris to begin a concert tour 
through Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


Emma Nevada, 





—_- —— 
a 


presented to her by the Antti. pe. 
ment in return for her advice wig, Oren, 
to improving our hospital Servic AB, 
time of the civil war. She) eg a 
testimonial from France. and h ' —— 
from individuals all over the worl 
rooms are fairly filled with pin... 
medals and bits of brix N ey, Pi 
been presented to her from tim is 


Postmaster Simeon W. A 
South Gardner, Mass.. who . 


years of age, was appointed <1 


Pierce in 1854, and has held th .<. 
tinuously ever since. It is ga 
are only nineteen postmasters no * 


office whose commissions anteds.\. 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred Do! 
for any case of Catarr] 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure ~ 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props 7 
We, the undersigned, ; 
Cheney for the last 15 
him perfectly honorab] 
transactions and financi 
out any obligation mad 
West & Truax, Wholesale p; 
ledo, O. 
Walding, Kinnan & Ma: 
Druggists, Toledo, ¢ 
Hall’s Catarrh Cur 
acting directly upon th 1 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 pe: 


Sold by all Druggists. Testi; 


M. Janyschew, the Russian priest who} 


was sent to Darmstadt to conduct the con- 
version of the Princess Alix, the bride of 
the Czarowitz of Russia, 
same office for the present Czarina. He} 
has been the confessor of the Imperial | 
family for many years. 


} 
} 


Much interest is felt in Chicago in the | 


visit of the Countess Wachtmeister, of 
Scania, Sweden, to lecture before 
Chicago ‘Theosophical Society. 


prominent Theophist and was an intimate 
Blavatsky. 


friend and companion of Mme. 


Countess Watchtmeister will visit other 


the | 
She is a| 


| 


places in the West during her sojourn in| 


America, and in October will go to India, 
to join Mrs. Besant. 

Father Tonello, pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church of Galesburg, IIL, recently received 
from Queen Marguerita of Italy a beauti- 
ful gift of two silver candlesticks and a 
bronze and silver bas-relief copy of a work 
by Raphael, to be sold for the benefit of 
some Italian boys in Galesburg. 


Sir Charles Dilke, Radical, has intro- 
duced in the British Parliament a remark- 
able Woman Suffrage bill. His proposal 
is that any woman of full age, whether 
married or single, shall be permitted to vote 
or to bea candidate in any parliamentary 
or localjelection. A woman duly elected, he 
proposes, shall be allowed to sit in either 
the House of Lords or the House of Com- 
mons. The bill provides for universal 
adult suffrage, but excludes the universities 
from their present privileges. Emanating 
as it does from the mind of an experienced 
and able politician, the bill is regarded as 
one of the most peculiar products of the ses- 
sion. 


Dr. Gould, whom the United States De- 
partment of Labor deputed to inquire into 
the Scandinavian system of licensing the 
liquor trade, will prepare a digest of his re- 
port for the benefit of English readers. 
Joseph Chamberlain, leader of the Liberal- 
Unionists in the Commons, has been great- 
ly interested in Dr. Gould's investigation. 


Before he was made a baronet the physi- 
cian of the Duchess of York had an income 
of $75,000 a year. Butit is said that he will 
now have an income of $125,000. 


Signora Teresina Labriola, a daughter of 
Professor Homunyme of Rome, has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Rome. 

Florence Nightingale, who is now 
seventy-four years of age, isin very poor 
health. She lives in a quiet spot in the 
west of London, but even her neighbors do 
not know her. To an American who 
recently visited her she expressed her 
thanks for the many kind letters that she 
is constantly receiving from America, and 
she mentioned especially the testimonial 





For Over Fifty Years 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup ba 
used by millions of mothers tor their 
| teething. It soothes the child, softens 


performed the | allays all pain, cures wind colic, and te nh 





remedy for Dia'rh@a. 25. a botile. 
| all druggists throughont the world, Rex 


“ure ap 


ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’'S SOO HING Srerp- 





G.0,TAYES, 


wos. {URE 


BOTTLED 
SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELT 


NEVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


tiesssconousia amd 


Perfect Accommodation 


—FOR— 


HORSES. 


‘ 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space fo 
weather. Best KENNEL to be fou @ 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injure’ 4 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any tm 
549 Albany St. Cor, Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


{ EOWARD C. BECKETT, 


Surgeons t DANIEL DO. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 





Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
All Cured by Dr. PARKS 
Remedy for Rheumatis™ 


Price 3 1.00. Drug stores oF by ms 





PARK MEDICAL © 
7 Park Sq., Bosto?. 
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Obesity, 


starvation diet. 


local and general, cured never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


‘ 
displacement 


upports or operations 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


elops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


Nothing dev 
No Charge for Consultation. 


and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALSEH!I REESDVER, 


PARK 


5 


A KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


From London Truth.) 
Thanks,” and, tak 
the concierge, Mr. Maxwell sat 


at letter for me? 


e of the cane sofas in the hall 


ruse it. He first glanced at the 
iress, and then back again to where an 
view of the sunlit Lake of 


neva was visible through the epen draw 
room aoor 
s early spring, and the Hotel Beau 
Ouchy, had not yet its full comple 


guests, iulthough there was a toler- 

pres ntable list of visitors already 

s all. Most of these good 
. owever. were at this time either 
sleeping the sleep of good digesters or 
making expeditions in the neighborhood, 


and, apparently, no one would disturb Mr. 
Maxwell in the perusal of his home news; 
and at last, without much enthusiasm, he 
tore open the envelope and read : 

My Dear Theophilus—I am glad to hear 
better 


that you are feeling so much for 


your holiday, and 1 am not selfish enough 
to ask you to hurry your return; though 


must confess I wish I were with you. 
mother has quite recovered now, and 


there is really no reason why I should not 
1 you . 
Mr. Maxwell uttered a half-suppressed 
groan and read on rapidly : 
except that I know you would not 


like me to travel so far alone. However, I 





SQUARE. 


hands, Mrs. Vane’s severity of demeanor 
speedily relaxed ; she laughed lightly at her 
companion’s somewhat ponderous compli- 
ments and jokes, listened amiably to his 
anecdotes and adventures, and presently 
she herself took up the tale, and told him 
of herself. Her father of 
Gloucester Cathedral, she had been married 


was a Canon 


four years ago when she was eighteen, and 


her husband, Reginald, was the dearest 


creature in the world, and the hazel eyes 


Mr. Max 
well well nigh lost control of his sculls. 


wore such a wondrous light that 


This paragon of married lovers was at 


| this precise moment at Nice, where she was 


jto join him shortly; their separation had 


ive a delightful little plan which I am | 


sure you will approve 


of. 
" 


Ernest and his wife are going over to Paris 


for a little while, and they propose that I | 


ild join them and meet you there. I am 
so perfectly certain of your consent that I 
have already arranged itso. We shall stay 
at the Grand, so write to me there, or, 
better still, telegraph that you are coming 
very soon to—Your loving wife, 


sho 


Felicia. 

“Not if I know it,” murmured Mr. Max- 
well, as he stuffed the letter into the pocket 
of his tourist coat. “I’m finding Ouchy a 
good deal too pleasant to be in any hurry 
to leave it”; and the worthy gentleman 
smiled a very contented smile, and generally 
pulled himself together with a self-satisfied 
Then, having assured himself by 
means of the concierge’s window that his 
tle was precisely the right angle, and that 
nis mustache had exactly the requisite twirl, 
he glanced up at the hall clock, which, after 
the manner of its kind, usually entailed a 

ttle exercise in mental arithmetic before 
the correct time could be ascertained. Just 
at this moment, however, the patter of a 
pair of high heels behind him made Mr. 
Maxwell turn sharply. 

“Have I kept you waiting ?” asked the 
hewcomer in a peculiarly sweet voice. 

“Oh'it does not signify the least little 
bit in the world, dear Mrs. Vane,” answered 
he, eff ‘sively. I] ordered the boat for 3 
oclock. Shall we go now? 
vo 


air 


Are you sure 
u are quite warm enough ; won't you let 
ne get you another wrap ?” 

&, yh! no, really. Thank you so much,” 
and the lady allowed her companion to 
retieve her of the cloak she was carrying, 
gether they made their way down the 
avenue which led to the lake, while the 
conc lerge watched them with the broadest 
érin his face was capable of, and as his face 


was a Swiss one, that is savi 
. S Saying a good 
deal. itn a 


r 


and t 


Seated in the Stern, with the steering 
opes held loosely in her dainty gloveg 


My brother | 


| handed her a telegram. 





been most painful to them both, but stern 


duty kept Mr. Vane by the couch of an 
invalid aunt, while Mrs. Vane’s delicate 
health needed the brisker air of the Swiss 
lakes. 


And so the time passed on. 

Mr. Maxwell had reached an age when a 
fine menu is by no means a detail of life, 
yet never had a good dinner seemed so in- 
sufferably tedious to him as this. Mrs. 
Vane but it was 
impossible to exchange any word with het 
which the table 
hear, for, needless to Say, after the after- 


sat opposite to him, 


whole should not 


noon’s escapade, they were the observed 
of all observers. 

Everything comes to those who can wait, 
and in due course came the petits fours 
and almonds and raisins, speedi!y followed 
by a general stampede. 

At Mrs. 
Theophilus Maxwell also sprang to his feet 
so that he was close behind 
reached the dining-room door and a servant 
She tore it open 
eagerly, and then he saw the color fade 


the moment when Vane rose 


her as_ she 


|from her face, but before he could reach 


her side she had disappeared among the 
other guests. He promptly followed her 
upstairs and rapped at her door. 

There was no answer at first, only the 
hysterical sobs. 

*“ Dear Mrs. Vane, for heaven's sake, let 
mein! What isthe matter? Do let me 
help you !” 

At last the door was slowly opened, and 
Maxwell hurried in. He was startled at 
the sight that met his eyes. The gold- 
brown hair was pushed carelessly away 
from the brow, and straggled out in a 
dozen maddening ripples from the confin- 
ing hairpins; the pale face, lately so angelic 
in its calm, was stained with weeping, and 
red rims encircled the serious eyes, now 
almost wild with grief and terror; her 
dainty dinner-gown was rumpled, and her 
whole appearance half an hour had 
undergone a marvelous transformation; 
but even in the depths of his concern Max- 
well found time to notice that there was 
something immensely attractive about this 
abandon. 

“My dear Mrs. Vane,” he cried, taking 
her hands, “ pray tell me what is distress- 
ing youso? Isthere anything I can do to 
help you? Js it anything to do with that 
telegram ? 

“ Yes—oh ! oh! My husband is dying!” 

“My poor young lady!” exclaimed Mr. 
Maxwell, with genuine concern. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Vane, her voice 
choked with sobs, “ the illness was sudden ; 
they give no hope. They telegraph that I 
must come at once.” 


in 


” 


“Of course. There is no time to be lost. 
You must catch the express for Geneva. 
Come! you will be better busying yourself.” 


COMMONWEALTH. 








1t 








But the litthke woman only replied by a 
fresh paroxysm of weeping. 

“Come, my dear, dear young lady,” said 
Mr. Maxwell, half beside himself with com- 
passion, “you must be ready in half an 
hour!” 

She lifted her tear-stained face and fixed 
her despairing eyes on his. 

“IT cannot go,” she gasped, “I haven't 
any money. Reginald was to send mea 
check, now—now—he 
shall never see him again,” 

The acute misery of her tone shook Mr 
Maxwell to the core. 


and will die and I 


“My dear Mrs. Vane, you must let me 
help you. Let me be your banker for the 
present.”’ 

“No; 
forgive me.” 


oh, no! Reginald would never 

“ But it is only for a few days at most. 
You can send it back me. Don't be 
foolish, my dear child! This is a matter of 
life and death, remember.” 

* Oh And then there is my hotel 
bill for a whole week ! ' 
paying that.” 


to 


I can’t go without 


* No, no, of course not! 
me. 


Leave it all to 
You must allow me to act for you in 
And then, as her sobs and 
her resistance both grew fainter, he glanced 
at his watch. 


this matter.” 


“We have just thirty-five 
minutes to catch the express. Can you do 
it?” 

“ Oh, yes!” she answered, quickly. “ | 
shall take nothing but a dressing bag.” 

At that moment the sound of wheels on 
the gravel path reached them. 

“It is the hotel omnibus going up to the 
station,” said Mr. Maxwell. “ Never mind, 
we can walk as quickly as drive with such 
horses as those. Put on your hat and I'll 
go with you.” 

“Mr. Maxwell had that morning cashed 
a check for £50, and rushing into his room 
he hastily slipped the roll of notes and the 
pile of gold into his pocket. When he 
returned Mrs. Vane was shrouded in a long 
black travelling cloak, and a thick veil hid 
her swollen eyes; she carried a small dress- 
ing bag, into which, after a short protest, 
she slipped the gold that her companion 
pressed on her. 

‘Perhaps you will get the proprietor to 
send on the luggage to this address,” she 
said, handing him a scrap of paper, on 
which a few words were penciled, and then 
allowing him to take the bag, they hurried 
down stairs. 

The hall was deserted. All the visitors 
were on the terrace listening to the hotel 
band, flirting, chatting or sleeping, and all 
the servants were busy with 
earned supper. 

The two passed quickly out into the nar- 
row road that led to Lausanne Station. The 
journey, despite its melancholy object, was 
not without its charms, for Mrs. Vane 
leaned heavily upon her companion’s arm, 
calling him her dearest friend and other 
chastely tender names. She promised to 
write to him, never to forget him, and 
amid these epanchements they reached the 
station. 


their well- 


Like most foreign railway stations, at 
Lousanne the departure of an express is a 
sort of anticipatory day of judgment as 
regards chaos and general confusion, and 
at this particular hour of the evening not 
one, but two rapides are despatched at an 
interval of two minutes —the first to 
Geneva, the second to Paris. 

‘To his dismay, Mr. Maxwell found that 
only five minutes remained in which to take 
tickets and everything ; and, fearing delay 
from his somewhat primitive French, he 
was obliged to allow his companion to have 
the trouble of taking her own ticket, while 
he paced the waiting room. 

Endless people came to and fro, but the 
black cloak and thick veil did not appear; 
he was just going in search of her whena 
shrill whistle struck hisear. The train was 
starting! He rushed wildly into the book- 
ing office; no sign of his protégée. He 
bore down on a porter, and was struggling 
to make himself understood when another 
whistle, and an accompanying puff, sounded 
from within. 

“ How the—here you—quel train is that?” 

“ Le rapide for Paris, Monsieur.” 





“ Oh, the one for Geneva, then?” 

“ Parti il y a deux minutes, Monsieur.” 

Mr. Maxwell let the fellow go, with a 
truly British ejaculation, and hurried on the 
platform. True enough, both trains were 
gone, and his pretty Mrs, Vane was gone 
too; and he had been balked of that 
tender good-by, of those last two minutes 
over the carriage door when so much may 
be dared. 

However, better luck next time! He re- 
membered with a certain thrill that she had 
promised to fwrite to him; besides, why 
shouldn’t he take Nice on his way to Paris? 
True, it was rather like reaching Hyde 
Park via Hampstead Heath, but what mat- 
tered? So long as Felicia had unlimited 
credit and might buy as many gowns as she 
liked he felt pretty sure Paris would not 
weary her; and, after all, what was the use 
of being a city merchant if one might net 
enjoy a little harmless recreation ouére 
mer 2? He ruminated on all this on his way 
back to the hotel, and went to bed almost 
determined to proceed to Nice with as little 
delay as possible. With the morning light, 
however, his plans changed. It might be 
wiser to pay a visit to Felicia and conjugal 
bliss first; it was easy enough afterward to 
receive a pressing telegram and go south 
again; besides, to outsiders there was a 
flavor of fiasco in his mischance of last 
night, and if he remained at Beau-Rivage,it 
might leak out and destroy his prestige. On 
the whole, he decided to start for Paris that 
very morning, and despatched a telegram 
to the Grand Hotel to that effect as soon as 
he had breakfasted. His next move was to 
repair to the office and ask for his account, 
and, having settled that, he applied for Mrs. 
Vane’s, explaining somewhat tnysteriously 
that she had been called away suddenly. 

An hotel official is never surprised at any- 
thing, especially at anything done by an 
Englishman, but Mr. Maxwell could not re- 
frain from a slight start offastonishment 
when he noted the amount of his young 
friend’s bill—something over £30. How- 
ever, he handed over his check, and gave 
instructions that her letters should be for- 
warded to Villa Beau-Site, Nice, and an 
hour ;afterward he found himself ‘leaving 
Ouchy and its lovely lake behind him as he 
steamed toward Paris. 

“So dear of you to come so soon, Theo !” 
gushed Felicia, who had been reading so- 
ciety novels and flattered herself on having 
caught their tone; “so very, very dear of 
you!” and Mr. Maxwell allowed himself to 
be embraced without anything in the shape 
of a conscience causing him any inconven- 
ience. 

They spent a delightful day. Felicia 
bought ever so many Parisian trifles in 
which she would look supremely ridiculous, 
and Theophilus bought her much jewelry 
of the solid type, which would suit her 
style admirably. They dined at the Café 
Durand, and went back to their hotel to 
dress for the opera in the wildest spirits. 

“A gentleman has called twice to see 
Monsieur,” said the concierge, as they en- 
tered the hall. “ He is now waiting in Mon- 
sieur’s apartments.” 

“Who on earth can it be?” wondered 
Maxwell, as he threw open the door to let 
Felicia pass. 

A dapper little man came toward him— 

“Well, what is your business?” asked 
Maxwell, impatiently. 

“ It's a little unpleasant—the fact is, I’ve 
come to arrest you.” 

“ Arrest me!” cried Theophilus, starting 
to his feet. “Why, the man’s mad!” 

“ Not at all, and I shouldn’t advise you to 
make a fuss, I’ve got a man outside. __I ar- 
rest you on acharge of complicity in the 
robbery of Lady Palmiser’s jewels at this 
hotel on the 15th of last month.” 

“But 1 wasn’t here!” gasped the un- 
fortunate man, while Felicia sat in speech- 
less horror; “it’s preposterous!” 

“Furthermore, with aiding and abetting 
the escape of the notorious Mabel Marks, 
alias Alicia Kenneth,alias Evelyn Vane, 
who disappeared from the Hotel Beau Riv- 
age, Ouchy, two days ago.” 

Maxwell groaned. He saw it all. 
only Felicia had not been there ! 


If 
But Mrs. 
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Maxwell was there, and the vials of her 
wrath being opened by the mention of a 
check, she poured them without stint upon 
herghusband’s head, finishing up with wild 
hysterics, while the luckless Lothario was 
marched off to the police station. 


Till this moment Mr. Maxwell had enter- 
tained a semi-contemptuous feeling toward 
his barrister brother-in-law, but it would 
have gone ill with had 
brother-in-law not been in 
time. 

By many visits to the Embassy, by end- 
less tips and much unraveling of red tape, 
Ernest Conyers was enabled to obtain Max- 
well’s release, but at the same 
gleaned full particulars of the luckless 
man’s adventure; he learned how the fate- 
ful telegram was from an accomplice warn- 
ing ‘Mrs. Vane’ that she was tracked, and 
the rest of the story came as a natural se- 
quel. 


that same 
Paris at this 


him 


time he 


“ Even to the dressing-bag, old chap, 
which you carried, and which held the 
booty.” 


* Lights of the Harem.’ 


While the two Americans, Messrs. Allen 
and Sachtleben; who made a bicycle tour 
around the world were in Aradan, Persia, a 
present from the village khan was an- 
nounced, as they relate in The Century for 
July. In stepped two men bearing a huge 
tray filled with melons, apricots, sugar, 
rock candy, nuts, pistachios, etc., all of 
which we must, of course, turn over to the 
khan-keeper and his servants, and pay 
double their value to the 
present. 

This polite method of extortion was fol 
lowed the next morning by one of a bolder 
and more peremptory nature. Notwith- 
standing the feast of the night before at 
our expense, and in addition to furnishing 
us with bed-clothes which we really ought 
to have been paid to sleep in, our oily host 
now insisted upon three or four prices for 
his lodgings. We refused to pay him more 
than a certain sum, and started to vacate 
the premises. Thereupon he and his grown 
son caught hold of our bicycles. Remon- 
strances proving of no avail, and being un- 
able to force our passage through the nar- 
row doorway with the bicycles in our hands, 
we dropped them, and grappled with our 
antagonists. A noisy scuffle, and then a 
heavy fall ensued, but luckily we were both 
on the upper side. 

This unusual disturbance now brought 
out the inmates of the adjoining anderoon. 
In a moment ‘there was a din of feminine 
screams, and a flutter of garments, and 
then—a crashing of our pith helmets be- 
neath the blows of pokers and andirons. 
The villagers, thus aroused, came at last to 
our rescue, and at once proceeded to patch 
up a compromise. This, in view of the 
Amazonian reinforcements, who were stand- 
ing by in readiness for a second onset, we 
were more than pleased to accept. From 
this inglorious combat we came off without 
serious injury ; but with those gentle poker 
taps were knocked out forever all the sweet 
delusions of the ‘ Light of the Harem.’ 


bearers, as a 





An East Indian Jungle Fight. 





How the denizens of East Indian jungles! 
settle their differences was told in a letter 
received in this city recently from Madras. 


The writer, who saw the fight, had accom- | 


panied some Cheucus who were on a hunt 
for game, and had set a number of traps 
and nets. They were making the rounds 
of the nets when their attention was at- 
tracted by a succession of hideous noises— 
roars of rage and pain and a prolonged 
hissing, like the rush of escaping steam. 
They hurried to the spot and saw a huge 
jungle bear fighting for his life with an 
enormous serpent. The serpent had wound 
its giant folds around the bear, which 
dashed itself from side to side, and rolled 
over and over on the ground in frenzied en- 
deavors to get free, roaring and snapping 
its jaws like casanets ot the serpent’s folds. 
It was unable to reach them, however, ow- 
ing to the way in which they were con- 
stricted about its body. 
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In this way they struggled until they 
reached the edge of the incline, down 
which the bear threw himself with a speed 
which evidently disconcerted the serpent, 
for it unwound a couple of folds and threw 
its tail around a tree, evidently with the in- 
tention of anchoring itself and preventing 
the unpleasant consequences ot a rapid 
tumble down hill. This appeared like ad- 
mirable strategy, but it resulted in the ser- 
pent’s undoing. The rigid line of tail 
straightened out from the tree to the bear’s 
body gave the infuriated beast a chance to 
seize hold of its assailant. He promptly 
accepted the chance, and with a tremendous 
effort turned and fastened his powerful 
jaws in the snake’s quivering flesh. 

The hissing was then appalling, as the 
writhing serpent rapidly unfolded its huge 
body, and struck savagely at the clenched 
jaws of its enemy to make it loosen its 
hold on the mangled mass of flesh. In re- 
sponse the bear, with a muffled roar, kept 
worrying the mouthful of snake in its jaws 
in paroxysms of anguished rage. Once 
more the serpent constricted its folds, the 
bear howled and gasped, and both rolled, 
still struggling, out of view into the high 
grass of the forest. 


blood, and when next seen they had parted. 
The snake, evidently badly hurt, was coiled 
in an attitude of defense, with its head 
It had 
plainly had enough, and was more anxious 
to be let alone than to renew the conflict. 
Not so the bear. 


erect, and was hissing angrily. 


Though nearly crushed 
to death, with its tongue lolling out from 
its blood-decked, foaming jaws, the aroused 
brute was full of fight. After a moment’s 
pause it rushed upon theserpent. The lat- 
ter was weak from loss of blood, and the 
bear got it by the heau and dragged it 
about with roars of triumph. The under 
growth around was beaten down flat by the 
convulsive strokes of the great serpent’s 
tail as the bear crushed its head to pieces, 
and at last it lay an inert and lifeless mass 
beneath the assaults of the vindictive bear. 


Chart of the Sky. 





An international congress met in Paris in 
1887 and resolved to make a photographic 
chart of the whole sky. The work was be. 
gun in 1891, and, as it is expected to occupy 
about ten years, it will form a fitting close 
to a century which has been so rich in 
astronomical disceveries. Eighteen 
servatories scattered over the world are 
taking part in the work. Similar instru- 
ments and plates of exactly the same size— 
four square degrees—will be used. Each 
photograph is to be duplicated to prevent 
mistakes, and also there are to be two 
series of exposures, so that some 44,000 
photographs in all will be taken. 

A short exposure series will form a cata- 
logue of about 1,500,000 stars down to the 
eleventh magnitude, while the other series 
will be exposed forty minutes, and will form 
achart containing about 22,000,000 stars 
down to the fourteenth magnitude. The 
entire -map af the sky, when finished, will 
cover a globe 74 yards in diameter. In two 
or three generations astronomers, by com- 
paring this chart with their own observa- 
tions, will know much more than we do 
about the relations and relative motions of 
the suns and systems of space, and whither 
our own little solar system is bound and 
| with what velocity. 


ob- 





The French papers have been noting the 
curious way in which the career of Presi- 
dent Carnot was connected with the figure 
7. He was born in 1837, was admitted to 
the Ecole Polytechnique in 1857, was 
elected by virtue of Article 7 of the consti- 
tution to the office of President of the Re- 
public in 1887, was assassinated at the age 
of fifty-seven years, in the seventh year of 
his presidency, in a carriage containing 
seven persons (four inside and three outside, 
a coachman and two footmen), on the 
seventh day of the week, by an Italian (a 
word of seven letters) named Cesario (also 
formed of seven letters). Finally, he was 
borne to the Panthéon on the first day of 
the seventh month of the year, seven days 





after his death. 


The South Weymouth Fair. 


The annual Fair of the Weymouth Agri- 
| cultural and Industrial Society will be held 
|at their park, South Weymouth, Mass., 
September 27, 28 and 29. This is the Ty 
|fair under the state auspices in Norfol 
|county. Hundreds in cash prizes will be 
|awarded. The society issues every year 
| the Fair News, an cighteuge paper, which 
will be printed for the society this year, as 
last, by Pratt Brothers, North Abington. 





Whiskey is as much of a necessity for the 
welfare and existence of many people in| 
midsummer as in midwinter. The dyspep- 
tic, whose digestive organs become dis- | 
arranged, is benefited, relieved and, often- | 
times, cured of this distressing malady by 
the use of good Whiskey. We should} 
hardly advocate the giving of Whiskey to 
young and old, but to grown-up men and 
women, who have the ability to think and 
act intelligently, we say no harm can come 
from a moderate use of G. O. Taylor’s 
Whiskey, in any month of the twelve that 
make up the year. We mention G. O. 
Taylor for the simple reason that this 
brand has an established reputation, it is 
bottled by reputable people, and from the 
fact that itis sold only in sealed bottles, 
which bear the proprietors’ firm-name 
signature, ‘Chester H. Graves & Sons,’ on 
the label and over the cork in each bottle. 
We learn that the representative druggists 
; stock and have a good demand for it. 


| 


} 





Their track was marked with pools of | 


| FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

| Mrs. WINSLOW’s SovTHING Syrup has been 
| used by millions of mothers for their children 
| teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five Cents a 


bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. sure and ask for Mrs. INSLOW 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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HUB PUNCH 


ICED Is Deliciously Refreshing 
Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 
It contains the right ingredients joined it the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants every where. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you_substi- 
tutes, which are likely to disappoint. Call for 
and insist on having 
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ANOTHER 
POPULAR EXCURSION 


BOSTON 


Old Orchard Beach. 


TUESDAY, AUG. 28, 


For Round- 
ONLY 
B 
VIA 


trip Tickets. 


BOSTON & MAINE R. R. 


Train leaves Union Station at 8 a.m. Re- 
turning leaves Old Orchard Beach at 5.00 P.M., 
giving 6 hours at this famous beach. 

Tickets are on sale at the City Ticket Office 
214 and 218 Washington street, Boston, only, and 
should secu early, as the number is posi- 
tively limited. 

Sale of tickets ceases at 5.00 P. M. Aug. 20th. 





D. J. FLANDERS, G. P. & T. A. 
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and School Book BINDING ¢.., 
trade, in best modern Styles P: 
lowest cash prices. 


S. H. SANBORN’s SONS 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANT 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 


LIABILITIES Keg 
20 ag 
$1.00,a55 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT poticis 


issued at the old life rate premiun ur 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid 

policies. mie Upon & 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the . 

surrender and paid-up insurance valyestsen 


the insured is entitled by the Massachue: 
ws 


Statute. 
remeniow, rates and values for any aye » 
on application to the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres 
8. F. TRULL, Secratar; 
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The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the materia! Ree! 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by we, 


Th We - 


Modern ao (tJ /, — 






—FOR— 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Sel 
or Plated Silverware without injuy., 


Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Varnsag 
All Dealers, 25c. 


@. MN. TOCK & ©CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mem 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth: Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral! are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must events 
ally require the services of a Funeral Direc 
it isthen essential to cmploy one of abit 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepare 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fe 
nerals after approved modern methods ins 

uiet professional manner and would res 
ully refer by permission to Hen. W. H. Haile 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prt 
ie = , Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon 
Elisha Morgan v. Michael Burnham, He 









H. S. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 5 Le, 
., E. P. Chapin, Esq. 
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Both day and night 
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W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15, Columbus, endl 


The Early Clergy of the Curistian Ghats 


By ARTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of Ww —_ 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on \or 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet 5% 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & C0, 


ast 
3 Hamilton Place, - : Boston. = 


FOR SALE. , 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEW RITER, ee 
new. Address Typewriter, care 7 ie 
Commonwealth, 120 Tremont Street, , 

Mass. 
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> Hich Class Tailoring 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place 
[Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics {iathamser eur be 
d CS a rICS Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoat 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


F. D. Somers.) 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| 


iS. 
~ Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 
~ Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
a Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
un Sink ia A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 
J bind work executed evenings as well as during the day. 
> OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 
~ —_ 
THE THEATRES. clawed, has been the greatest of all, which 
lis all the more remarkable from the fact 
g week will close the engage-| that it has been the twelfth of the D’Arville 
Davy Jones, at the Museum. }season. Madeleine's fifth week begins on 
a start the opera has been emi-| Monday with every indication of being the 
ae atly successful and has achieved & popu | most prosperous yet. On Tuesday, Septem- 
rity won by few attractions, either in sum-| ber 4, will occur the 100th performance of 
dia mer or winter. The company will go from | the season, which will be celebrated ina 


Roston through the New England circuit 


most elaborate manner. The Tremont will 
and later will go to New York for an ex 


present a beautiful appearance in its deco- 
rations, and an audience will be present 
that will make the event memorable by its 





‘ended run. Those who desire to hear all 
the popular songs in Davy Jones should 


ves of this closing week. 


og a: 


themse! 


avail t refinement and size. As a fitting souvenir 

: Gustave Frohman’s greatest comedy suc- of the performance, there will be presented 

ni ss, Jane, will be seen at the Bowdoin | to each lady a beautiful Dresden china 

Square Theatre next week, and there is plate, of special design, on which will be 

oa ason to believe that the maguificent | painted the portraits of Miss D’Arville and 

: ind artistic success of last year| the principal members of the Madeleine 

w repeated Jane is a screaming | Company. It will be mounted on a hand- 

cm: farce acts. Humor without vul-|some stand. After the performance Miss 

Pix garity is its distinguishing characteristic. D’Arville will hold a reception on the stage, 

’ lhe humor is of a kind that causes you to} and a supper will be served the invited 

cplode as soon as the curtain rises, and it} guests, who will be present from long dis- 

keer s youin astate of bubbling laughter| tances. The end of the run of Madeleine 

tends. When it was first produced | is announced for the last of September, 

ras Jane made a favorable impression. Jane when it will have established a record never 
~ s a farcical comedy with a plot. A gay | before made in Boston. 





young London bachelor had been living 


, The extraordinary volume of business at 
three years on the interest of an estate be- 


Keith’s during what is known theatrically 








: " queathed to him on condition that he marry.| as the ‘off season’ serves to explode the 
- it . ag i ‘a the hone of a trustee wae old theory that people will not go to the 
= pays the young .man the coms because | theatre in summer no matter what the at 
* ~ gg Beene i that ne tae traction might be offered. There is no in- 
_ awife. The young man is unduly extrava- | dication of the slightest dimunition of in- 
/ gant, and one fine day the trustee resolves terest in the exquisite ‘ Living Pictures,’and 
4 oe ar mir remonsttate wah him. new ard beautiful tableaux are added to 
" — spendthrift learns of his coming the production each week. J. Aldrich Lib- 
= he is in a dilemma He has no wile, but bey, the greatest and most popular of Bos- 
- = oe housemaid, Jane, to ‘Mperson- | ton’s native singers, begins an engagement 
G a “sal Reply sicthy:  donpeacethed next week. His marvelous voice, which is 
a suades, for financial reasone to consent to senor 9p ee ne _ 
Pra bs er ' sympathetic ballads, has charmed audiences 
=A ee ; Bees 4s! sr o-gsates ray in every large city in Amesica, and he will 
“t the conhding old gga hi - pi be cordially welcomed home by the thous- 
is gt whats | ands of friends who have watched his rapid 
as act rious throughout three acts, and advancement with the utmost satisfaction. 
r , a Ay neem mia made, and all ends | There will be a long array of specialty art- 
a ’ here will be matinées on Wed-| ices, among them being Smith and Camp- 
a e eee . __ | bell, the famous jesters, Francesca Redding, 
fi ul present a dramatic | the well-known dramatic star, supported by 
nem on Monday evening, September 3,| the brilliant young actor, Hugh Stanton, 
“ The Irish Artist, the new play written | and many more recognized artists. 
expressely for “h- ray 
_ Minis A cme a ce sae m4 A play dealing with life and incidents in 


Texas, entitled ‘The Derby Mascot,’ will 
be seen forthe first time on any stage at 
the Grand Opera House, Monday evening, 
August 27. The play is from the pen of 
Charles A. Taylor and is described as a 
sensational melodrama. The company is 
one of exceptional strength, and includes 
Katie Rooney, the petite comedienne who 
has for so long a time starred at the head 
of the Rooney family; Dolly Theobold, 
pleasantly remembered from Rice’s ‘ 1492’ 
Daisy Dixon, an exceedingly clever dancer 
| who will be remembered as having exe- 
|}cuted the Kangaroo dance with Dr. Bill; 
| Isabelle Lorraine, late of Charles Froh- 
mans forces, Viola Raynore and others. 
Among the male contingent are Randolph 
Its fount week, just Murray, a well-known leading man, late of 


‘ssop. It is a story of life in Ireland 
curing the year 1815 and deals with smug. 
gers and other exciting things, while 
‘trough the play is woven an interesting 

le. Mr. Olcott’s charming voice 
een forgotten andshe will introduce 
¢number of new songs of his own compo- 
_— whi h will be both appropriate and 
eautiul. Mr. Olcott will be supported by 
nt company of well-know profes- 
among them Daniel Gilfeather, J. 
ue, Harry Merodith, Lotta Lynne, 
© Gormon and others of note. 
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Pera season in Boston, that of the Camille 


D’Arville Company, in Madeleine, or the 
Magic Kiss, is one. 








Wilson Barret’s Company. Billy Raynore, 
Charles E. Fisher and Fred Melville the 
well-known bare-back rider. Four thorough- 
bred race horses, King Faro, a champion 
hurdle jumper; Victor, Bay Prince and 
Nebercanezzer, the sleep walker, are em- 
ployed in the production and will be cared 
for by William Foreman late assistant in 
the stables of Richard Croker, Tammany’s 
Chief. The scenic reproductions include 
the race track at Dallas where a Fair is in 
progress; a typical Southern swamp and 
bayyu; a haunted cabin; a den of serpents 
and a scene depicting the exterior of the 
jail yard over the wall of which may be 
seen the preparation for anexecution which 
is about to take place. The engagement is 
for a single week, after which Louis Ald- 
rich in a revival of ‘ My Partner’ will be 
the attraction. 

Messrs. Mansfield and Magee, the lesees 
and managers of the Grand Opera House, 
Boston, have hit upon an idea which has an 
undoubted to originality 
which they deserve all credit that can be 


claim and for 


given them. After much consideration and 


at a great deal of expense, they have 
caused to be constructed, at the left of the 


enormous lobby of the Grand Opera House 
arepository for cycles, where they will be 
free of 
The repository will be in charge 
of a skilled attendant, and every facility for 
the proper care of the wheels will be therein 
found. As each wheel is received, it will 
be placed in a separately numbered com- 
partment anda check correspondingly num- 
bered giventhe owner. The perfection of 
this system, together with the utmost 
watchfulness which will be maintained, pre- 
cludes the possibility of any accident or 
mistake. The advantages thus offered the 
multitude of suburban riders will be readily 
seen. There is but little doubt that cyclists 
often desired to attend the theatre 
when in the city with their wheels but were 


checked during the performance 
charge. 


have 


unable to do so, having no convenient or 
safe place to leave their machines during 
their absense. 


The management of the Palace Theatre 
is being commended upon all sides for the 
excellence of its continuous performance, 
and the increase in the 
strates beyond a doubt that the show is 
meeting with general approval. When the 
enormous expense of maintaining two sepa- 
rate companies is taken into consideration 
itis remarkable that there is any profit in 
the venture. The management however 
went to work on the theory that if the 
proper kind of entertainment was given 
that the increase in the clientéle of the 
house would more than offset the extra out- 
lay. How well they figured is shown by 
the large audiences which can be found 
rain or shine at every performance. The 
show warrants the patronage it is receiving, 
for no better performance of burlesque, 
comedy, specialty and living pictures has 
ever been given upon a single stage in Bos- 
ton. The performance commences at one 
o’clock in the afternoon and runs without 
intermission until 11 o’clock at night. Be- 
tween these hours there will always be 
found something to amuse- Next week 
the Rose Hill English Folly Company, one 
of the best and most successful burlesque 
and specialty organizations on the road, will 
present a splendid entertainment of bur- 
lesque and specialty. Among the standard 
favorites of the Palace company is Marie 
Warren, the accomplished soprano and 
sweet balladist. Miss Warren has a 
soprano voice of remarkable range and 
sweetness. She is singing new songs 
which have been written especially for her 
by Jere O’Halloran, the well-known and 
successful Boston composer. The living 
pictures will be presented upon the same 
scale of magnificence which was charac- 
terized the preceeding productions. 


attendance demon- 


On Monday the members of the new 
Museum stock company will meet for the 
first rehearsal of ‘ Prince Pro Tem,’ the 
piece with which the house will open its 
fifty-fourth regular dramatic season on Sep- 
tember 17. The company is an exception- 
ally strong one and it has been the aim of the 
management to gather together an organ- 
ization that will compare favorably with 
any that has been associated with the 





house in past years, Miss Annie Lewis 


will be Gwendolyn ; Miss Josie Sadler the 
Wild Rose of Yucatan; Fanny Johnstone 
the Princess Lucie; Fred Lennox the 
Tommy Tomkins; Uarry Davenport the 
Prince Democrates ; George F. Marion the 
Law ; while others in the brilliant cast will 
be Charles Kirke, Rosalinda Rissi and 
Mabel Stanley. ; 





Armusements. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 


With Promenade Ooncert one-half nour 
previous in the New Grand Foyer. 
Last Werk! 


Davy JONES vss" 


Closing a Run of Over 2 Months, 


“Monday, Sept. 3d. beginning with a LABoR 
Day MAtiIneE—CHAUNCEY ALcoTrT in his new 
play, Tue Irish ARTIST. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
UNPRECEDENTED RECORD. 


92d to 98th Performances 
THE QUEEN OF COMIC OPERA. 


Ca mM j | le And Her Sur- 
D’A rvi l le passing Oom- 
) 


pany, in 
Stange and Edwards’ Comic Opera 


Sensation, 
OR THE 


“Madeleine,” macic xiss. 


100th Performance, Tuesday, September 4. 
NEW 


BF. KEITH'S [,8™. 


" Living Pictures.” 


-AND A 


Monster Vaudeville Bill 


Including J. Aldrich Libbey Boston’s native 
Singer, and 35 more Star Entertainers. 
Continuous Performance, 10 a, m,. to 10,30 p.m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 


Evenings at 8. 


By 
Frep MILLER, JR. 
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GRAND OPERA 22982 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE. ...Lessees and Mgrs. 
Evg’sats8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs, and Sat. at 2. 
FIRST TIME IN BOSTON, Monday, Aug. 27. 
CHAS, H. TAYLOR’S Big Sensational 
Melodrama, 


The Derby Mascot. 


Big Cast. Special Scenery. 
Four Thoroughbred Race Horses. 


Free Check Room for 
Bicycles. 


Next Week with Special Labor-Day Matinee. 
LOUIS ALDRICH jin ‘‘MY PARTNER,” 
THEATRE 


BOWDOIN SQ. = 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
ALL THIS WEEK, 
LAST TIMES IN THIS CITY 


Of the Queen of Comedies 


* SANE. * 


IMMENSE HIT EVERYWHERE. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Telephone 316 
‘Tremont. 








AN 
Evenings at 8. 


NEXT WEEK 
THE SPAN OF LIFE. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mer. 


Continnons Shows from 1 to 11 P.M. 
Two Big Companies. 


ROSE HILL 
FOLLY CO. 


Shows Continuous from 1 to 11 P. M. 
Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 
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To the Younger Cooks, 


the beginners in the art of bread and 


cake making, there is no aid so 


great, no assistant so helpful, as the 


Royal Baking Powder. 


It is the perfect leavening agent 


and makes perfect food. 


Do not 


make a mistake by experimenting 


with any other. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., 106 WALL 6T., NEW-YORK. 








FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


Platonism —The Era of Materialism 
Idyllic Friendships of Long Ago 
Education and Culture Essential 
in Friendship. 





OT long ago a few con- 
genial souls were discuss- 
ing woman’s friendship 
for man when one of the 
party, a man, rather 
sneeringly and mocking- 
ly exclaimed: 

“What utter rot and 
nonsense this is to talk about Platonio 
friendship when we all know there is 
no such thing!’’ 

Thereupon I made some defensive 
and I dare say rather pointed remarks, 
so that the rest of the company good na- 
turedly passed on to another topic of 
conversation, as all people do when they 
imagine a war of words is impending 
and endeavor to avoid it. 

Not so with my opponent, for later 
in the evening | saw him approaching 
my corner and was prepared for some- 
thing of the cross questioning which 
followed. 

**T should have supposed that you 
were too intelligent a woman to have 
clung to the exploded idea of Platonic 
friendship, ’’ he began rather irritably. 

‘*And my intelligence, if I have any, 
has solved and proved the problem that 
it can und does exist,’’ I answered, with 
provoking decision. ‘‘Now, you are 
really talking of something you know 
nothing about. I will admit, if you 
like, that Platonism in the old accepted 
form is a bygone theory. It might have 
existed ages ago—in fact, I have not the 
slightest doubt but what the dear old 
philosopher reveled in his particular 
views and derived half the pleasure of 
existence out of his hundred and one 
friendships for the opposite sex, but his- 
tory tells us he was a dear, exemplary, 
eminently respectable fellow to whom 
the ordinary human weaknesses of life 
meant very little. Weare living in a 
tetally different atmosphere at present, 
and one must acknowledge there are 
few, very few, modern Platos. Yes, this 
is too material an era for the recognized 
version of Platonic love to exist, but I 
still stoutly maintain that an ideal 
friendship between the opposite sexes 
is not only possible, but is an establish- 
ed vital fact, and there is no lovelier 
thing on earth than such a friendship. 

‘“‘A prominent divine recently ac- 
knowledged from his pulpit that in his 
career his best friends had been women, 
and in the 17 years of his ministry the 
trneast. best words of enconrag t had 








come from his women friends. We 
need only take a mental glance at those 
idyllic friendships which have become 
historical. ”’ 

‘‘Oh, of course you are now going to 
quote the same couples every one does 
when they discuss this subject,’’ said 
my friend, with a resigned air. 

‘*Well, I most assuredly intend re- 
ferring to what are known as existing 
f-~*s,’’ I rejoined tartly. ‘‘The friend- 
s. » of Mrs. ‘aylor for John Stuart 
Mill through 20 years of literary com- 
munion and the ideal companionship of 
Lydia Maria Child and Ellis Gray Lor- 





ing ought to be sufficient proofs that 4 


such a friendship as I contend exists can 
also be genuine and of inestimable value. 

‘‘A woman’s faith in a man’s ability, 
@ woman’s interest, friendship and 
fidelity to the man whose avowed friend 
she is, will spur him on to achieve 
fame, fortune and all the good things 
of life.’’ 

‘*Then she is in love with him, that 
is all there is about it,’’ said my com- 
panion, still unconvinced. ‘‘The feeling 
and interest you have described come 
from love, not friendship. Many peo- 
ple mistake friendship for love. They 
love each other without knowing it, or 
they love knowingly and maintain si- 
lence. ’’ 

‘*Well, what do you call that but the 
height of a noble, disinterested friend- 
ship?’’ I rejoined triumphantly. ‘A 
person who, though possessing a deep, 
intense affection for some man or wom- 
an, can yet efface that love or hide it be- 
cause the knowledgé of its existence 
might give that other pain has reached 
the sublimity of self abnegating friend- 
ship. I knew just such a case. A man 
whose literary achievements were of 
the highest order possessed the friend- 
ship of a woman who was herself a suc- 
cessful litterateur. The man’s wife was 
a sickly, uninteresting, irritable crea- 
ture, toward whom he might have justly 
been excused for being indifferent, and 
0 so strong were his ideas of duty and 

onor that for years the love for his 
friend remained unspoken. Each knew 
the other loved, but the loyalty of their 
friendship was paramount. ”’ 

‘*‘We French understand that much 
better than you Americans, ’’ here chim- 
ed in a distinguished French artist who 
had been an attentive listener to our 
little discussion. 

‘“‘The friendship of Le Fevre and 
Mme. Dacier is often cited, but they 
were a pair of pedants, and I am sure 
were squabbling eternally and throw- 
ing Horace or Homer at each other’s 
heads literally or metaphorically every 
moment of their lives. 

**Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet did 
much better They contented them- 
selves during their long friendship with 
mangling poor Newton between them, 
and, satisfied with this amusement, 
never thought of marrying at all 

‘*You remember, too, that old story, 
don’t you, of Ponte de Vesle and Mme. 
du Deffand, whose constancy to each 
other the whole eighteenth century ad- 
mired and exalted? They passed 50 years 
together in the most delightful and per- 
fect intimacy, to the great scandal of the 
women of the dav who could not appre- 
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clate an attachment so deeply rooted. 
There was never a cloud between them 
and seemingly no cessation of their love. 
The honest man, Du Deffand, let it 
pass with a touching resignation. But 
finally, after all these years of atten- 
tions, protestations, pledges and devyo- 
tion, the two found themselves alone in 
the apartments of Mme. du Deffand, 
with the husband long dead and ma- 
dame ill untodeath ‘What are you do- 
ing?’ she called out to her friend from 
an inner room. ‘And where are you?’ 
‘I am sitting in the corner of your chim- 
ney, quite at home,’ he made answer. 
‘There are very few friendships as old 
as ours. It is 50 years and nota rup- 
ture,’ she sighed. ‘Yes, that is what I 
have always admired,’ answered he. 
‘But,’ exclaimed she, ‘has that not been 
from the fact that at the core we were 
very indifferent to each other?’ "’ 

‘‘And the application?’ I ask, a trifle 
anxiously. 

**Lies in the fact that the foundation 
stone of your Platonic friendships is, 
after ail, respectful indifference,’’ an- 
swered the foreigner, picking up my 
fan and waving it idly once or twice. 

‘*Then you think’’—— 

‘*That there can be no affection be- 
tween a man and woman without the 
danger of its developing into a passion- 
ate attachment, and if they do remain 
the sort of friends your charming Amer- 
ican imagivation would have them they 
must indeed care very little about each 
other. ”’ 

I immediately began an indignant 
protest and continued my vigorous de- 
fense of the subject in hand. 

‘*‘What rank heresy to talk in that 
way! I know so many men and women 
who are devoted to each other’s interests 





without any thought of love between | 


them, and I also know that those friend- 


ships have lasted through trials bitterer | 


than death. There must have been deep 
affection at the bottom to have stood 
up under such attacks on its genuine- 
ness. I have in mind also the case of a 
distinguished man of letters who for 16 
years has been the devoted friend and 
counselor of a literary woman, with 
whom he has maintained an unbroken 
correspondence. They have shared each 
other’s hopes, fearsand triumphs. Dur- 
ing this period many women have 
caught the passing fancy of the man, 
fur, as it has been aptly said, ‘A poet 
without a love is like asky without a 
star,’ and he has wandered out of his 
friend’s orbit, only to return, however, 
with the tale of his disillusionment and 
to vow that friendship was more satis- 
fying and enduring than love. That 
word love bas never been spoken be- 
tween these friends of mine for good 
and urgent reasons The man’s ex- 
pression of devotion is in his books or 
articles, not always in open dedication, 


but in the use of some pet name of his | 
friend’s, some passages of her life, some | 


description of her personality or her in- 
dividuality, and thus he pays her a sub- 
tle compliment which the world sees 
not, but which associates her with his 
best work and makes her feel that she 
is its inspiration. 

‘‘In all this argument, however, re- 
member I am speaking of pcople edu- 
cated to the highest degree of intellec- 
tuality, men and women who thorough- 
ly understand themselves and the world. 
With creatures of a lower order of men- 
tality, those in whom the materiality 
predominates over the spirituality, these 
ideal friendships are among the impos- 
sibilities. In the first place, they could 
not understand the plane of thought 
from which such intellectual commn- 
nication and friendship draw their in- 
spiration. 
part of their nature would dominate ev- 
ery other sentiment, and when one 
yields to materialism of course friend- 


ship ceases. Oh, no; the man must be | 
well poised and full of respect for the 


woman and capable of sacrificing him- 
self for her well being, a man to whom 


brains and mental advancement mean | 


more than anything else, and above all 
a man who believes in the equality of 
the sexes in everything and recognizes 
the fact that women are as fully and 
completely equipped mentally as the 


members of his own sex. However, in | 


forming these friendships he must se- 
lect the woman who is oftentimes hard- 
est to gain as a friend, who, although 
perhaps needing just the kind of asso- 
ciation it is in his power to offer her, 
yet gives the world and him the im- 
mression that she possesses sufficient 


With them the emotional | 


courage and imdependence eee” 
battle alone. *’ ¥ Rte 

‘And the 
listeners. 

“Ah, the women! Now w 
reached the vital core of the « . 
for indeed everything rests y 
She cau make or mar such 
friend=hip; she can gain and he 
highest terin the true, honest 
aifection and devotion of acme aa 
through weakness or wantonnes . 
can merge it into lawlessness ano 
or even into hatred. 7 
woman must be sure of 


woman?’’ Questions rte 


hare 
{GEST icp 


Tage |fich 


1d Shap 

erin w 

t i With 
BO Wit 4 


. herse If; ane 
should study her own capabiljtic. kn 
her own weak points and guard ei. 
them, and with it all possess enough i. 
nate dignity to be able to ignom,. 
check, as the case may require, arte 


pulsiveness in her friend’s nature,» 
“You are speaking of a Very remark 
able species of woman and ope ver 
rarely met with,’’ interrupted my é, 
opponent cynically, while the fas. 
the Frenchman wore the exasperati 
smile of one who is vastly am Bie 
‘I assure you I know 
women who are clever enough and 
thoroughly capable of being a partner 
in an ideal friendship, ’’ I re ply You 
don’t know what capabilities may 
women have until you have tested thes 
What do the majority of men know of 
the inner natures of the women 


ace of 


used 


myriads of 


they 
meet casually at receptions, dinnes 
and balls? There may be ao dozen ¢ 


your own acquaintances who have me. 
tal resources you never suspected, and 
as you have not demanded anything 
higher from them mentally than the 
mere persiflage of society, why should 
they unfold flowers of the mind that the 
frost of your skepticism would simply 
chill and wither? Ah, my friends, tw 
many women have proved their great 
natures under the call of emergency for 
us to doubt at this date that they are 
capable of anything 
upon. 

‘First, remember this warning, thongh 
—try your woman. Don’t select one who 
is eternally suggesting Platonic love 
and who wishes you to confide all yow 
troubles to her after an evening's » 
quaintance. She is the one who will 
break your newborn faith and bring 
you back to me with the wornout mar 
im, ‘I told you so.’ 

**Secondly, a man’s treatment of his 
woman friend must be considered He 
should bear himself toward her withs 
courtly consideration at all times tha 
will leave no doubt with any healthy 
minded observer that he first respects 
and then admires her. He must gir 
to her and her opinions the same def 
ence he pays to those of his male frients 
He must avoid, however, too moe! 
an air of tenderness to pervade lis man 
ner, excepting that tenderness which 4 
man might show toward a child A 
comrade? Yes, the one sincere fen 
who understands his weaknesses as 
as his good characteristics and who ™ 
judge and advise him impartially a 
with justice. 

‘‘Lastly, you must be prepared ! 
meet with all manner of il] natured t 
marks and criticisms if you should ev 
enter into a friendship of this xe 
But if the man and woman have suf 
cient strength and will to bear ups 
despise prejudiced cynicism they ¥™ 
surely be strengthened and ennobled 
trne enjoyment of such an association 
I know of one pitiful case of a cera 
delightful companionship of two frien 
of mine that I had watched for ye 
and that had warmea my heart ® 
watching, but cynics like you pants 
together with the worldly, oe 
gossips who infest society, finaly 
stroyed the exquisite plant The ™® 
thought too much of his friend we 
pose her longer to the slights and = 
derous remarks which he felt we®® 
juring her, and she came to me ™ 
desolation with the wail on be 
‘Will the time never come when 4 = 
and a woman can_ honestly like ® 
other without the world crying ae 
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In Mount Vernon, N. Y., *¥° — 


women drive a delivery wag ans : 
duct their business to the 
. of their patrons. 
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7 vork & New England 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston «New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


City. 3p. m., due destination 9.00 


either 
vant Week days and Sundays 


p. m 
«. Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 


Buffet Smoker 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New York 


on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


Boston: 322 Washington St... 
In Bos Station foot of Summer St., 


353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


in New York: 


@Ko. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traftic Mgr. 
Ww. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


-assenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 


vRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
of eAON. CACSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 


9 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Ps Troy 


30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
ll. and Albany 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
and Albany 


P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- mid . F ' 
8.00 in Sars to Chicago and St. Louis. | ving in Boston 8 Fit nutes ar 
> Wy “XPRESS with 8S i yar 
7.0 = with Sleeping Cars| te 30c. Children Que. Take East Boston 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


s 00 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
' treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 


10 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
. Cars to Montreal. 


3 O05 P.M y ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 

. land, Vt. 

7 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
v 


ing Car to Montreal. 
Time Tables and further information on ap- 


, asian R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Boston. Mins 
To The Town 


That You Like Best ; 


BUT 


if westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 
66 NORTHERN” ? 
RAILWAY 


To The East, 


FROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
lf a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. 1. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry.,St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





STEAMERS FOR 


Lynn, Marblehead, Salem Willows, 
Baker’s Island and Beverly. 


Leave SNOW’S ARCH _ WHARF, 442 Atlantic 
Ave., ton. 

For Lynn, Week Days—11.00 A. M., and 6.00 
p.m. Sundays—6.00 Pp. M. 

Return leave Lynn, Week Days—7.00 A. M., 2.30 
P.M. Sundays—8.46 A. M. 

For Marlehead, Salem Willows, Baker's 
Island and ‘Beverly, Week Days—t?9.90 and 
110.30 A. M., 2.30 and 16.15 P. M. 

Return leave Beverly, 7.00 A. M., 230 and 
17.00 P. M. 

Leave Salem Willows 15 minutes later and at 
111.45 A.M, 

Sundays for Marbichead, leave Boston, 10.00 
A.M., 1.00, and 3.00 P. M. 

Return leave Marblehead, 9.40 A. M., 3.40 and 
4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker’s Island, and 
Beverly, t*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, "3.00 and 
*6.45 P. M. 

Return leave Beverly, 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 
7.00 P. M. 

*Does not stop at Baker’s Island. 

tDoes not stop at Marblehead. 

tDoes not go to Beverly. 

Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 
cts. Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 
15 cents. Round trip tickets, 45 cents, ; children, 
25 cents. Special rates for parties upon appli- 
cation to 


| Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. Oo., 


W. A. McCriiuis, General Manager. 


point NAHANT 


POINT 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 
Free Dancing. 


FARES: 





LEAVE LINCOLN WHARF (weather permit- 
ting) for BASS POINT: 

Week days and Sundays—9.30, 11.00 A.M. 
2.20. 3.30, 5.00, 6,30,8.15 P.M. Return—10.30 
12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 P. M. 

For Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M.,12.30, 2.20, 3.30. 
5.00,6.30 P.M. Return—8.00, 11.00 A.m., 2. 3 
4.35, 16.00 P. M. 


Sundays~9.30 A. M., 12.30 5.00, 6.30 P.M. Re- 
turn—11.00 A. M., 2.00, 6.30 P.M. 
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Ferry cars. Special rates to parties. 


J. A. FLANDERS, Agent 


201 Washington St., Mass. 


NANTASKET 


——AND 


DOWNER LANDING 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 
ting) : 
SUNDAYS. 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 a. m. ; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.45, p.m. 
Return, 8.55, 11.054. m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 
6.55, 8.20, 9.50 p. m. 

For Hall (¥. C, Pier), at 10.45a. m.; 2.30 p.m, 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m, 

For Downer Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.30.,5.15 


Boston, 





p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m., 12.00 m., 3.55, 6.35 p. m. 

For Nantasket. al] the way by boat,-at 9.30, 10.30, 
11.30 a. m., 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50,6.15 p.m. 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m., 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.20. 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 p. m. 

For Nantasket, boat and rail via Pemberton, 
at9.30, 10.45, 11.30a. m., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
6.15, 7.45 p. m. 

Return, 10.45 a. m., 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
8.02, 9.33 p. m. i 

Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 
way. 

Round trip tickets, with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 cents, excepton Mondays and July 4. 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


SUMMER TRIPS. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school- 
girls on a summer excursion. Moderate terms. 


Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


T0 GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


STEAMERS le 
foot of State st.) 
P.M, leave Glouces 
ston at 10.15 A. we. 
The excursion 


be j 
morning remains vat leaving Bos 


at Glou 
and arrives back at Bx ton aheut Ane Seren 
P.M., on Sundays, thus 


Week 


afford; 4Y8, and 530 


ng passen i 
home a gers the opportunity to reach 
day in a doliravle season after having spent the 


the renowne 


Which in its beauti i 
equall autiful and varied scenery is un- 
ther infoem here in New England. For fur- 


and 
parties apply to E. §. MERCHANT agent 


ave north side of Central Wharf 

week days 9.30 a. M., and 2 
terat2Pp.m. Sundays leave 
: leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 


itful ocean trip of 60 miles alon: 
North Shore, a stretch of seacoast 


E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Boston. 





to Ladies, ‘Travellers in Boston. 


A lady, well informed asto the antiquities of 
Boston, will be to accompany parties per- 
sonally to the interesting historical points in 
the city. She is recommended by the editors of 
this paper. 
Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 


HYPNOTIS out. Tells all about this wonder 


ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp- 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for sulscrip- 
tion to 








NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 





PuBLIisHING Co.. New York 


Boston Miscellany. 








omes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; peavey pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin . breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
nsive than others and never gets foul. The 
orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill. Boston, Room 2. 


Bm ANDREW J. LLOYD, Ortician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 


Branch, 454 Boylston St. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 


3 PER DAY 
AND UP. 





AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


Two blocks from 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator ruus all night. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 
The Largest and Best Hoteljat 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT TRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 








wet S$ ALE—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
Iand II. Half bound. Apply at this office 

















FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(A‘} ining New Boston and Malae Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Stream Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 








DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


|. HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


CM 


NOTEKA 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 




















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
Druggists. 
st nd for Price List. ? 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Hofland and Tint Shades. 











UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
11 TremontSt. | putiand and Concord Sa. 





BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 

ear. 

. ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: days. No pay till 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 











It’s Our Winner 
This... 








When You 
Can Have 
Tailor at 


Don’t Bea 
Ready-Made 
Man. 





SUIT TO ORDER 





Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 


Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


JI] ELIOT STREET. 
And The ‘‘ DEN”? 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NextT HERALD 





OFFICE. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


CARPETS 








EW FALL STYLES 
NOW ON SALE. 


RCE EA FS Ee ae OF. 


We are the largest retail carpet 


house in New England. 


Hence, we can buy and sell goods 


at LOWEST PRICES. 


We carry none but STANDARD 


MAKES. 





908, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET 


(OMPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


This Price. 


Men and their Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
et the most for her money; men are 
ifferent. A man will go and pay 

$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 

get the same thing next door for 


S635 













Now how can a $65 suit be made for 


a $35? Well, this is the way I do it. For Concentrated Almond 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was LACTA BATH 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 


FOR HOME USE. 


rience and acquaintance, two enormous Perfumes and | 
? iV igworates 


money-Savers. 





‘78 ; Soothes the System. ¢ res Inf Bod; 
I've just got some beautiful goods for and Surprisingly Softens ant We 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie the AS kstsous s Whitess 
| and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert FREE sam " ft sient 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London "Seam to ah cea eienie Lacta B 
| trousering and French vestings. I this wee 
| 


have some fine American makes, too, 37 TEMPLE PLACE, . 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 





° 
| | 
| FINE TAILORING | 
cman Jos. D. Elms. 


172 Washington St., 


Opposite Joe! Goldthwait’s 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


| 
; Room I0Ol, 
'74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 








just Below 
State St 


¢ (AU 
BY ORs 
Owes 














‘FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


| 


SELLING AGENTS, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 


| 


treating all complaints incidental to married | 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
|} avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
| wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
| best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
| private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, whois 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 











In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either i 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for max 

years, but have you ever tried it'-" 
not,—you do not know what an idea 

Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI'Ss » 





Hours 10 to 9. 








THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOORS. 








besides being an acknowledged besutiter, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents ctal- 
ing .sun-burn, wind-tan,Jessenspersp: 
ete.; in fact itis mostdelicate and desira® 
m to the face during bot west: 
At is Sold Everywhere- 

For sample, address 


J.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 




















| LeBOSQUET BRO 


| 
viet 
Made by North Dakota Milling Association | a nw Dare aE 
it i’ 


Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFrry, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, | 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


‘Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 










| 
RUPTURE CURE («ty 


Furnished 
particulars of acomplete revolution | 
in the treatment of rupture sent | 


‘FREE 
sealed, adress, 


At all their Stores. 











Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. | 
"i Send for Catolog | 
| Baers HAND feoke and lel 
ELF-TAUCHT oor seif-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 











